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NOTES ON THE PERROT FAMILY. 
(Continued from p. 32.) 


Tue sole daughter, Mary, was the wife of Gryffyth White 
[of the family of the Henllan and Tenby Whites], who 
was of sufficient importance to have twice served the 
office of sheriff of the county. He had a second wife, Mar- 
garet, coheir of Thomas Watkins and Jane Adams. The 
mother of Jane Adams was Maud, the eldest daughter of 
Sir William Perrot ; so that Gryffyth White was doubly 
connected with the Haroldstone family. Notwithstand- 
ing this he appears to have been one of the most active 
and violent enemies of the Lord Deputy; so much so, 
that he was committed to the Fleet for slandering Sir 
John, whence he was only released at the earnest inter- 
cession of the slandered person, probably on the ground 
of his relationship. The author of Sir John’s life does 
not seem to have been aware of this family connexion. 

It-is to this Sir Owen Perrot that the interpolations 
in Philpot’s Stemmata tack on the name of Richard 
Perrot and John Perrot, of the Brook near Claymore, as 
sons. Another account also gives a son Owen, the first 
of the Oxfordshire line; but this must also be consi- 
dered as of dubious authority. It may also be noticed 
that, although the pedigree of the Herefordshire Perrots 
connects itself with the Haroldstone family through 
Thomas, the son of Sir Owen Perrot, yet it has borrowed 
the name of Owen, as if Thomas would naturally have 
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named one of his sons after his own father. The same 
kind of contrivance seems to have been repeated lower 
down, where Dorothy, the assumed daughter of the last 
Sir Thomas Perrot, is named after his wife, Dorothy 
Devereux. A fabricator of such a genealogy would 
naturally select family names. 

The arms of Pointz are barry of eight, gules and or. 





The wife of THomas Perrot was Mary, daughter of 
James, second son of Maurice Lord Barklay or Berkeley, 
who was one of the squires of the body of Henry VII. 
Her mother was Susan, daughter and heir of William 
Veale of Bristol. He bore, argent, on a bend sable three 
calves or. After the death of her first husband Mary mar- 
ried Sir Thomas Jones of Abermarlais in Caermarthen- 
shire. According to George Owen this Sir Thomas Perrot 
first introduced pheasants into Pembrokeshire. “As for 
. the phesant, in my memory there were none bred within 
the shire until about sixteen years past. Sir Thomas 
Perrot, Knight, procured certain hens and cocks to be 
transported out of Ireland; which he purposing to en- 
demise in a pheasant grove of his own planting, adjoin- 
ing to his house of Haroldstone, gave them liberty there, 
where they partly stayed, and bredd there, and neere at 
hand, but afterwards chose other landlords in other 
places ; and as I hear of no great multiplying, so are 
they not altogether destroyed, but some fewe are yet to 
be found in some places of the sheere, though but thinne.” 
He also played a conspicuous part in the grand tourna- 
ment held at Carew Castle by Sir Thomas ap Rhys, where 
he bore for his motto, ‘Si non tnvenio singulos pares, plu- 
ribus simul objicior.” There may have been some intended 
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allusion to his own family motto, “Amo ut invenio.” He 
seems also to have played an important part in the more 
serious matter of Henry’s reception at Milford Haven, 
on which occasion he was present in person ; perhaps 
as the representative of his father, Sir Owen Perrot. 
There was no little danger in thus declaring himself 
against Richard, who was so suspicious of the fidelity of 
Sir Rhys ap Thomas, the head of the movement, that he 
sent commissioners to Caermarthen to demand his oath 
of fidelity, and his only son, Griffith, as a hostage. Sir 
Rhys readily took the oath, but declined giving up his 
son into Richard’s hands, sending instead a long letter 
assuring the king of his continued loyalty, and that 
whoever dared to land in those parts should first pass 
over his body. Richard seems to have been satisfied, 
for he did not renew his demand to have possession of 
young Griffith. Even up to this period the friends 
of Pembroke entertained doubts of the real intentions 
of Rhys, especially after this assurance of his loyalty 
to Richard; so that Hugh Conwy, who was waiting 
to start for Britany with letters and money from the 
Countess of Pembroke, refused to set sail until he was 
assured of Rhys’s cooperation. Having at last been 
satisfied on this point by the bishop of St. David’s, the 
abbot of Tally (Rhys’s intimate friends and confidants), 
as well as by Morgan of Kidwelly and Dr. Lewis, the 
chief agents of Henry, he sailed from Plymouth. Rhys’s 
determination was, however, again shaken by the failure 
of the Duke of Buckingham, who, at the head of a 
number of Welshmen, called “the riffe-raffe of the 
country,” marched against Richard; but, being stopped 
by the overflowing of the Severn, and deserted by his 
followers, he fell into the hands of his enemy. On the 
news of the duke’s death, Rhys summoned his two 
clerical advisers (the bishop and abbot), John Morgan, 
Arnold Butler, and Rice Griffiths, to consult on the 
course to be adopted. He now wished to proclaim at 
once Henry king of England, but was prevented by his 
more cautious friends, who insisted on his waiting for 
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the return of Hugh Conwy. — It was politic, therefore, 
on the part of the Welsh leader still to pretend to 
be zealous in the service of Richard; and he seems 
to have carried out his plan with great caution. A 
large number of the upper classes, at least in South 
Wales, were inclined to stand by Richard as their more 
politic course; the lower orders were unanimous in 
favour of Henry; but both classes seemed satisfied to 
adopt whatever course Rhys did. Soon after this Hugh 
Conwy returned bringing a letter from Henry to Rhys, 
who replied through Morgan of Kidwelly, then about 
to start for Britany. On the receipt of this reply from 
Rhys, Henry immediately set sail, as if he had only 
waited until he had the written assurance of Rhys’s 
assistance. On the expected arrival of Henry, Rhys 
assembled two thousand of his friends and retainers, at 
the head of whom are named—his kinsman, Sir Thomas 
Perrot, Sir John Wogan of Wiston, John Savage, 
Arnold Butler, Rice Griffiths, and his own two younger 
brothers, David the younger and John. Several out of 
North Wales also attended, the most distinguished of 
whom was Salisbury, “ friend of the raven,” an allusion 
to the three ravens of Rhys’s coat. 

After the landing of Henry and his scanty and ill- 
provided foreign soldiers (mostly Normans), it was 
agreed that Rhys should proceed towards Shrewsbury 
by Carmarthen, Llandovery, and Brecon, Henry going 
by way of Cardigan. On arriving at Brecon, by which 
time his forces were much increased, Rhys sent back five 
hundred men,under the command of his younger brothers, 
with strict orders to keep to their arms until they heard 
from him, both for the sake of protecting his friends 
left at home, as well as for his own safety in case of 
defeat. To assist Henry also in his march, Arnold 
Butler, Rice Griffiths, and John Morgan, were to meet 
him at divers points on his route, to direct him through 
a hilly and probably roadless country, and to assist in 
obtaining recruits and provisions from the natives, The 
exact line of Henry’s march is not known, except that 
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he was entertained one night by David ap Evan of Llwyn 
Dafydd, in the parish of Llandysilio Gogo, in Cardigan- 
shire, to whom Henry presented the well-known horn, 
now in the possession of the Earl of Cawdor; and the 
next evening byJohn apDafydd Llwyd of Wern Newydd, 
in Llanarth parish, also in Cardiganshire. Henry even 
up to this time seemed to have had some doubts as to 
the honesty of Rhys, whose caution, indeed, may have 
appeared suspicious ; but all doubt was removed on the 
two forces meeting within a short distance of Shrews- 
bury, and marching together to that town. Richard 
had heard of Henry’s arrival, but was so certain that 
Rhys and Sir Walter Herbert (probably the son of 
William Herbert, the first Farl of Pembroke of that 
family) would easily defeat Henry, that it was not until 
the Welsh had left Shrewsbury some distance behind 
them that he first heard of Rhys’s defection. 

The name of Perrot does not occur in this part of the 
memoir; but as Sir Thomas Perrot was so intimately con- 
nected by blood with Rhys, and is mentioned first among 
those who welcomed Henry’s arrival, it is probable that 
he joined the ranks, and was present at Bosworth. 
Hume and Lingard make no mention of Rhys being pre- 
sent at the battle; but, according to the Welsh account, 
he kept close to Henry throughout the engagement,until, 
perceiving that matters appeared to be going against 
them, sent to Sir William Stanley (who had kept, up to 
this time, aloof from both combatants) to urge him to 
action. On this, Stanley and Rhys uniting their forces, 
charged and defeated the king’s soldiers; and, if the 
Welsh account is to be believed, it was Rhys who slew 
Richard, although Stanley placed the crown on Henry’s 
head. 

Lingard states that few Welsh joined Henry, and 
merely abstained from hindering his progress through 
Wales. Some of the Welsh, in fact, remained firm to 
Richard, such as Rees Vaughan, his esquire of the body, 
whom the king called the truest Welshman he had ever 
known. It was this Rees Vaughan who presented the 
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bowl of wine to Richard before his last charge, when he 
saw Stanley go over to the enemy. After emptying the 
bowl he threw it over his head, addressing Sir Rees 
Vaughan as stated. 

Arnold Butler was of Johnston. He married Ellen, 
daughter of the Sir John Wogan above mentioned, by 
Maud Clement. Maud’s mother was Jane, paternal 
aunt of Rhys. Sir John Wogan was the son of Sir 
Henry Wogan. 

The only known issue of Sir Thomas Perrot were— 
1, John, the Lord Deputy of Ireland; 2, Jane, wife of 
William Phillips of Picton; 3, Elizabeth, wife of John 
Price of Gogerddan in Cardiganshire. 

William Phillips of Picton, the husband of Jane 
Perrot, was the grandson of Sir Thomas Phillips of the 
Kilsant family, who married Jane daughter and coheir 
of Sir Harry Dunn of Picton, killed at Banbury in 1469. 
Sir Harry Dunn married Margaret, daughter of that 
Sir Henry Wogan, who was the great-grandfather of 
Thomas Perrot; so that Jane Perrot was related to her 
husband. There had been, moreover, a much earlier 
connexion between the Perrots and the Kilsant family, 
one of that family having married Lettys, the daughter 
of Stephen Perrot and Mable Castleton. There was sub- 
sequently another intermarriage. William Phillips had 
a brother, Morgan, who succeeded to Picton, and whose 
son, John, married Ann, daughter of the Lord Deputy. 

The Picton estate came into the possession of the 
Wogans by the marriage of Jane, daughter of Sir Wil- 
liam Picton; and, according to the notice of Picton 
Castle by Mr. J. Pavin Phillips, printed in Motes and 
Queries( April 24,1858), continued for four generations in 
the Wogans, when Catharine conveyed it by marriage to 
Owen Dunn, or Dwnn, of Muddlescomb, whose son and 
heir, Harry, dying at Banbury, left a daughter, Jane, by 
whom the estate came to the Sir Thomas Phillips above 
mentioned, The grandfather of Catharine Wogan was 
Sir David Wogan, who is said to have been Chief Justice 
of Ireland in the time of Edward I, which is evidently 
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an error, if Catharine’s son died fighting in 1469. We 
have already seen that Sir Thomas Perrot married Alice 
or Jane, the daughter of Sir John Picton, and that she 
was a rich heiress. This Sir John Picton may have been 
a descendant of Philip, the brother of the last Sir William 
Picton of Picton Castle; and, if such is the fact, Jane 
Perrot was again connected with her husband’s family. 
She became the mother of two daughters, one of whom, 
Elizabeth, married George Owen the antiquary and 
historian of Pembrokeshire. The other was Mary, the 
wife of Alban Stepneth, or Stepney, of Prendergast, a 
person of considerable importance, and much connected 
with the affairs of the Lord Deputy after his attainder. 
By failure of male issue, Picton seems to have passed to 
Morgan Phillips, whose son John, as already stated, 
married Anne, the daughter of the Lord Deputy. 
In the Pembrokeshire Collection, in the Chetham 
Library, occurs the name of Ellen Perrot, daughter of 
Thomas Perrot, and wife of Howell ap Jankyn of New- 
‘ark. This is one of the numerous inaccuracies which 
occur in this collection. The correct reading is, Joyce 
Perrot, daughter of Sir William Perrot, and wife of 
Howell ap Jankyn, junior, of Nevern. Other examples 
of the same blundering may be given. At p. 62, 
Alson is called the daughter of Sir Owen Perrot. Her 
name was Alice, and that of her father William. Sir 
Owen was her brother. P. 75, John Lloyd Vachan is 
said to marry Ann Perrot, sister of Sir Owen. She was 
his niece by his brother, Jankyn Perrot, and her name 
was Alice. She is, however, called at p. 112 by her 
right name ; but her father is stated to be Sir William, 
who was, in fact, her grandfather. 

In the spurious pedigree alluded to, given in Kimber 
and Burke, a son Owen is tacked on to this Thomas 
Perrot. This Owen is called the grandfather of James 
Perrot of Wellington in Herefordshire, who is said to 
have married Lettice, the daughter of the last Sir Thos. 
Perrot. That Sir Thomas Perrot had no such daughter, 
at least no legitimate one, will be seen below. Of this 
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Owen Perrot, no respectable pedigree makes any men- 
tion, nor does there appear to be the least authority for 
the statement. As already stated, Sir James Perrot, the 
son of the Lord Deputy, repudiated all claims of rela- 
tionship with the Herefordshire Perrots, although he 
left Haroldstone to one of them. 

- The arms of James Barklay were, according to L. 
Dwnn,—1, gules a chevron, a chevron argent between 
eight crosses patés of the first (the correct number 
seems to be ten crosses patés); 2, gules a lion rampant 
argent and langued azure; 3, sablea lion rampant argent, 
crowned or, armed gules; 4, gules three lions passant or, 
upon a chief a label argent; 5, Fitzalan (Fitzalan of Clun 
bore gules a lion rampant or, armed and langued azure); 
6, chequy countercompony or and azure, crescent for dif- 
ference. 





There is little doubt but that Sir Joun Perrot was 
the son of Henry VIII by Mary Berkley, the wife of 
Sir Thomas Perrot. Her father was attached to the 
court, where she, from her beauty and wit, no doubt 
attracted the attention of her royal lover. Sir Robert 
Naunton, who married his granddaughter, Penelope 
Perrot, says, in his Fragmenta Regalia, “ If we compare 
his picture, his qualities, his gesture, and voyce, with 
that of the king, whose memory yet remains among us, 
they will plead strongly that he was a surreptitious 
child of the blood royal.” There is a well-known por- 
trait of Sir John Perrot in existence, and which strongly 
confirms the statement of Naunton. 

The volume published by Rawlinson in 1728, professes 
to give the history of this distinguished soldier and 
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statesman. Unfortunately, however, the greater portion 
of the work is devoted to his Irish campaigns, so that 
little is recorded of his proceedings in Wales. He was 
born in 1527, probably at Haroldstone, where he seems 
to have remained until the age of eighteen, when he 
was sent into the house of the Marquis of Winchester, 
at that time Lord Treasurer of England. In conse- 
quence of a brawl in Southwark with two yeomen of 
the crown, he was sent for by the king, who, according 
to the History, inquiring of him his name and kindred, 
promised him preferment at court, which promise he 
. did not live to perform. Henry may have recognised 
in the young brawler his own son. Sir John Perrot’s 
uncle, Robert Perrot, was at that time reader of Greek 
to Prince Edward, which may have been an additional 
reason for royal patronage. On the death of Henry, 
Sir John formed part of the court of Edward VI, at 
whose coronation he was made Knight of the Bath. In 
1551 he accompanied the Marquis of Northampton in 
his embassy to France concerning a proposed marriage 
between Edward and a daughter of the French king ; on 
which occasion he distinguished himself by his prowess 
in saving the life of a French gentleman attacked by a 
wild boar, as detailed in the History, p.30. On returning 
to England, his extravagance led him into difficulties, 
from which he was released by the generosity of Edward. 
On the death of Edward he still remained at court, 
where he continued to enjoy the favour of Mary until 
he was accused by one Gadern or Cathern of keeping 
certain heretics in his house in Wales, which must have 
been Haroldstone, of which he was then in possession, 
as he had not yet obtained the grant of Carew Castle. 
Gadern is stated to have been a countryman of Sir John’s, 
and was doubtlessly one of the Gaderns or Catherns of 
Prendergast, the proximity of which place to Harold- 
stone would enable his enemy to know who were resid- 
ing in that house; and among whom were, Alexander 
Nowell, afterwards Dean of Lichfield; Robert Perrot, 
uncle of Sir John, and already mentioned as reader of 
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Greek to Edward VI; one Banaster, and others. Gad- 
ern’s Christian name is not given, so that he cannot be 
identified. Henry Gadern had four sons, the eldest 
only of whom, Thomas, was married ; his wife being a 
daughter of Sir John Wogan. Thomas was sheriff for his 
county in 1565. He bore, gules on a fess ermine three 
cats’ heads (perhaps alluding to the name) erased argent, 
their necks encircled with crowns or. 

On this charge Sir John was committed to the Fleet, 
but soon afterwards released through the private influ- 
ence of the queen. On his release he joined his cousin, 
the Earl of Pembroke, under whom he held some office. . 
Soon after this, the earl having had orders from the 
queen to see that no heretics existed in Wales, wished 
Sir John Perrot to assist him in those portions of the 
three counties (Caermarthenshire, Cardiganshire, and 
Pembrokeshire) which were more immediately in Sir 
John’s circuit. Sir John stoutly refusing, a bitter quarrel 
arose between the two cousins. Intelligence of this dis- 
pute reaching the queen’s ears, she was so angry that 
she refused at first to listen to his suit for a grant of 
Carew Castle, which had been already promised. His 
stepfather, Sir Thomas Jones, who had in vain tried to 
reconcile Sir John to the Earl of Pembroke, was enabled 
to pacify the queen, who at last consented that his suit 
should be referred to the Privy Council, of which the 
earl was a member. Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, 
opposed the suit; but the earl, with great generosity, 
pleaded so effectually for Sir John Perrot, that he ob- 
tained the wished-for grant. 

_. There is, however, some difficulty here, which can 
only be removed by supposing the list of the sheriffs 
for the county of Pembroke, printed with the Pem- 
brokeshire genealogies, to be incorrect. By that list it 
appears that Sir John Perrot of Carew was sheriff in 
1551; but as Mary began her reign 6 July, 1553, she 
could not have granted Carew in 1551. In that year 
Sir John seems, by agreement, to have been put in pos- 
session of Haroldston by his stepfather, Sir Thomas 
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Jones, he being then twenty-four years of age. In this 
year also he is said to have gone to France in the suite 
of the Marquis of Northampton (p. 40). If he served 
as sheriff that year, he must have done so as the owner 
of Haroldston, although described of Carew. His step- 
father had also served, as owner of the same property, 
in 1540, probably by virtue of his marriage with Mary 
Barclay. His grandson, moreover, Thomas Jones of 
Abermarlais, is described as of Haroldston, and served 
in 1589, three years previous to the death of Sir John. 
By what means this family still remained connected 
with Haroldston, is not easily to be explained ; especi- 
ally as we find Sir James Perrot, the illegitimate son of 
Sir John, in possession of it, or at least of the mansion 
house. 

On the accession of Elizabeth, Sir John still main- 


tained his influence at court, and was appointed one. 


of the four who carried the canopy of state over the 
queen at her coronation. From this period he spent his 
time partly at court and partly in Pembrokeshire, until 
1572, when he was appointed Lord President of Mun- 
ster. He landed at Waterford on the lst of March. 
He carried on the work committed to him very success- 
fully, and submitted to the queen and the Privy Council 
a scheme drawn up, under many heads, for keeping 
Munster in order. The sixth of these recommendations 
is, that two of the most honest attorneys in the marches 
of Wales should be sent thither for the better instruc- 
tion of the native attorneys in his proposed alteration of 
administering justice. His scheme was approved by 
the queen, but frustrated by some of his private enemies ; 
yet on his return to England she wished him to go back 
again to Ireland, and continue his duties; but fearing 
lest complaints against him, during his absence, might 
be encouraged by his enemies, he declined on grounds 
of health, and retired to Pembrokeshire, where, being 
one of the Council of the Marches, he appears to have 
devoted much, attention to his duties. He had enemies, 
however, in his own country as well as at court, among 
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whom were several of the leading gentry ; and who won 
over to their party Walter Earl of Essex, at that time 
residing at Lamphey. Little is known of these quarrels ; 
but as regards the Earl of Essex, a reconciliation pro- 
bably took place, as that nobleman’s daughter became 
the wife of Thomas, the Lord Deputy’s son and heir. 
There are, besides, other proofs of friendly feeling 
between the families. 

He continued thus to live sometimes in his own 
county, with occasional visits to the court, where he was 
suddenly summoned by the queen and Privy Council, to 
take command of some ships in order to intercept the 
Spanish forces, which were expected to sail for Ireland. 
On this occasion he posted in less than three days from 
Pembrokeshire to Greenwich, to the surprise of the 
queen and court. 

While off Greenwich, where the court was residing, 
he sent a diamond “in a token” (see his History, p. 108) 
to Blanche Parry, one of the queen’s wardrobe women 
or coiffers. On hearing of this the queen sent him a 
“fair jewel hanging in white cypress,” with a message 
that, as long as he wore it for her sake, he would be free 
from harm. Whether this attention proceeded from a 
sister’s love, or an affection of more tender character, 
may be doubtful. 

His son Thomas accompanied him on this expedi- 
tion, and on his arriving at Waterford was knighted by 
Sir William Drewry, the Lord Chief Justice, who died 
four or five days afterwards. Not finding the Spaniards, 
he returned to the Channel, where his ship struck on 
what are termed“The Kentish Knocks,” his son being on 
board with him. The vessel was at last got off, and after 
being tossed about for several days, got safe to Harwich. 
Immediately accusations of misconduct were made by his 
old enemies ; but they were unsuccessful in their object, 
as Sir John was fully acquitted. He had, however, little 
rest ; for as soon as this case had been disposed of, Thomas 
Wyriott,a justice of the peace, but described as a‘‘headie” 
man, preferred to the queen a petition against Sir John. 
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The Master of Requests, on inquiry, returned that there 
were no grounds of complaint; but Wyriott objecting 
that the Master’s decision was unfair and partial, the 
matter was referred to the Privy Council, who confirmed 
the Master’s report. Wyriott, still dissatisfied, accused 
in turn the Privy Council of partiality, for which he 
was consigned to the Marshalsea. He was probably a 
younger son of the Wyriott family, formerly the owners 
of Orielton from the time of Henry II, according to 
Fenton, until it came by marriage into the possession of 
Sir Hugh Owen. A sister of Harry Wyriott married 
William Perrot of Scotsborough. 

After this affair Sir John returned to Wales, leaving 
Wyriott in prison until he could find sufficient bail for 
£200 to answer Sir John in an action of the case. He 
was also himself bound in £500 for the same purpose. 
But such was the influence of Sir John’s enemies in the - 
Privy Council, that, after his departure, they procured 
the prisoner’s release without these precautions being 
taken, and letters to be written to the judges of assize at 
Haverfordwest, to try all questions of Sir John against 
Wyriott, or of Wyriott against Sir John. On receipt 
of the letter the judges wrote to Sir John, then lying ill 
at Carew Castle from the sweating sickness, which was 
at that time common in the district, requiring him to 
present himself at Haverfordwest against the sessions ; 
which Sir John, in spite of his illness, did, finding Wyri- 
ott there with seventy articles and as many witnesses, 
against him. The result of the trial was a complete 
acquittal of Sir John, who complained to the queen of 
the conduct of his enemies in the Privy Council; 
which letter the queen received favourably, ordering 
the Earl of Leicester to ascertain who were the real 
agents in this business. As for Wyriott, he was arrested 
upon an action of the case for the articles exhibited, and 
was sentenced to pay £1,000 damages to Sir John, a 
very large sum of money in those days. Wyriott being 
either unable or unwilling to pay the amount, was con- 
signed to the prison at Haverfordwest. 
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Sir John still continued in the country, receiving com- 
munications from the queen’s ministers informing him 
of important matters, and asking his opinion, although 
he held no office at court. Among his friendly corre- 
spondents was Sir Francis Walsingham. He continued 
to reside in Wales, with occasional visits to the court, 
for about three or four years, when he was made Lord 
Deputy of Ireland. During this period he conveyed by 
deed certain lands, etc., to the town of Haverfordwest. 
This occurred in1579. His half-brother,Sir Henry Jones 
of Abermarlais, forewarned him of the dangers he would 
incur by acceptance of the office, especially on account 
of his numerous personal enemies both in Pembroke- 
shire and the court. Among the former were two gentle 
men of standing in the county, and justices of the peace; 
one of whom was Griffith White of the Henllan family of 
that name,—the other is not mentioned. These gentle- 
men charging Sir John before the Privy Council as 
oppressing his neighbours, and being of such power that 
no redress for wrongs committed could be obtained from 
him, were, on failure of proof, committed by the Lords 
of the Council for slander, and ordered to publicly con- 
fess before the judges on circuit. The History tells us 
that Sir John took pity on Griffith White on account of 
his age, and obtained his release. There was probably 
another motive (as stated above, p. 33); for not only 
were the families of Perrot and White connected by 
more than one intermarriage, but this Griffith White had 
for his first wife, Sir John’s great aunt, Mary, daughter 
of Sir Owen Perrot; and for his second, Margaret Wat- 
kins, great-granddaughter of Sir William Perrot, niece 
of his first wife Mary, and second cousin of Sir John. 
His mother also was a Herbert, and therefore connected 
with the Perrots. He must have been, as described, 
advanced in age. ‘The close connection of the two 
families may have had more influence than feelings of 
compassion with Sir John in procuring his release. 

On leaving, his half-brother, Sir Henry Jones, sent a 
message to bid farewell, saying at the same time that 
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he should never see him again; which prophecy was 
fulfilled by his own death occurring before Sir John’s 
return. 

On receiving his commission he returned to Carew 
Castle(now his principal residence)to arrange his private 
affairs. While he was there the Earl of Ormonde landed 
at Milford, and remained some days at Carew. His object 
in leaving Ireland was to promote his interests at court ; 
but finding that Sir John was to be Lord Deputy, and 
thinking that, under such circumstances, he did not 
need the aid of any friends, he altered his mind, and 
returned with Sir John. Sir John sailed from Milford 
Haven, and arrived at Dublin in January 1583. On 
the 3lst day of the same month the queen dated her 
warrant to the lords justices of Ireland to administer 
the customary oath and deliver the sword to Sir John. 
His predecessor, Lord Gray of Wilton, had already left 
Ireland. On the 4th of April in the same year was 
issued the queen’s warrant setting forth his allowances, 
which were £100 per month, and a retinue of fifty horse 
and foot, with the usual pay for men and officers. On 
the 27th of July, 1585, letters from the queen and Sir 
Francis Walsingham were sent disapproving of his 
strict measures, and especially of his journey to the 
north, on which occasion he divided Ulster into six 
shires. This act of the queen was apparently the result 
of misrepresentations of his old enemies. On the 7th 
of September, 1585, Sir John complains in a letter that 
no instructions or necessary supplies were sent to him. 
On the 11th of Nov. 1585, he informs the Privy Council 
of the loss of Dunluce Castle by treachery, and that he 
would willingly take steps to recover it, but for want of 
money, supplies of all kinds, and even credit. No 
notice seems to have been taken of his application. 
About the same time a quarrel arose between the Lord 
President and the Lord Chancellor about the diverting 
some of the property of St. Patrick’s, in Dublin, to 
the establishment of a university. The Lord Chan- 
cellor having granted to his children and kin long 
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leases of many of the estates, was much opposed to the 
proceeding; while Loftus, the Archbishop of Dublin, 
joined in the opposition, and became one of Sir John’s 
most violent enemies. The queen interfered in the 
quarrel, and reproved the Lord Chancellor, but without 
much effect, for he continued to oppose and thwart, in 

every possible manner, the proceedings of his rival. : 

On the termination of the second parliament, which 
commenced 25 April, 1586, the Lord President went to 
the west of Ireland to hear complaints, and perform 
other necessary duties ; soon after which he was recalled 
to England [and succeeded by Sir William Fitz- William]. 
He left in 1588, and sailed straight to Carew. Four 
years afterwards he was arraigned and found guilty of 
high treason, 17 April, 1592. What is called his last 
will and testament was dated 3 May, 1592, It is, 
however, rather a kind of defence and appeal to her 
majesty’s mercy. He trusts that the Earl of Essex may 
continue to enjoy her majesty’s favour, and blesses his 
son and his daughter and their two little children. This 
daughter was Dorothy, sister of the earl; and the two 
children can be none others but Penelope, who married, 
and Roland or Robert [who died unmarried, probably 
soon after his grandfather]. Of his other children, legiti- 
mate or not, he makes no mention at all. If his object 
was to excite the queen’s compassion by alluding to his 
children, he would probably only mention those of 
whose existence the queen was probably aware, and in 
whom she might take some interest, as the niece and 
nephew of her favourite Essex, if not as the grand- 
children of her own reputed brother. 

Sentence of death was passed on the 16th of June, 
but was not carried into execution, as Sir John died 
suddenly in the Tower in the following September; nor 
is it probable that, had he lived, it would have been 
carried out, as the queen refused to sign the warrant 
when presented to her. At the time of his condemna- 
tion she had called his accusers a “ pack of knaves”; 
and, when she refused to sign the warrant, she gave as 
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a reason that “he was an honest, faithful subject.” All 
through his troubles with the Privy Council and other 
enemies she had taken his part, and would, in all pro- 
bability, have still continued to do so. The speedy 
restoration of the estates of the family to his son and 
heir, Sir Thomas, confirms this view of the subject. After 
his condemnation, Sir John, on his return to the Tower, 
said with an oath to Sir Owen Hopton, “ What! will 
the queen suffer her brother to be offered up a sacrifice 
to the envy of my strutting adversaries”; so that the 
relationship between Sir John and the queen must have 
been so well known that it is almost impossible that 
Elizabeth could have been ignorant of it, although she 
might not openly acknowledge it. 

Among the bitterest of his enemies in the Privy 
Council was Sir Christopher Hatton. The cause of this 
hostility was, as insinuated by Sir Robert Naunton, some 
satirical remarks of Sir John Perrot on his skill and 
activity as a dancer. He was a tall and well-favoured 
man, and thus became a favourite of the queen, although 
he subsequently fell into disgrace, and died within three 
years after his opponent, Sir John Perrot. There was, 
however, probably another reason for this enmity, not 
noticed by Sir Robert Naunton. Among Sir John’s 
other “ love-wives,” as they are termed in Welsh gene- 
alogies, was Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Christopher Hat- 
ton; so that it is not surprising that the father should 
be the bitter enemy of the man who had seduced his 
daughter. This circumstance by itself would easily 
account for the hostility of Sir Christopher, to say no- 
thing of the jealousy and rivalry which must have existed 
between two such candidates for court favour. Sir John 
Perrot, moreover, seems to have been somewhat violent 
and hasty, however well intentioned and honest, in his 
proceedings ; and thus to have made enemies not only 
at court, but in his own country. The cases of Wyriott 
and Griffith White have been already noticed. To them 
may be added that of Rice Davies, Bishop of St. Asaph, 
who, while holding the bishopric of St. David’s, was a 
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stout opponent of Sir John, at that time a great favourite 
with the Earl of Leicester. The cause of this opposi- 
tion is stated to have been some attempt of Sir John 
Perrot against the bishop’s interest. This occurred pre- 
viously to his being made Lord Deputy of Ireland. (See 
MS. life of the Bishop in the British Museum.) 

According to David Lloyd, in his State Worthies (pp. 
510-5138), “‘ His mortal words were those in the great 
chamber of Dublin, when the queen sent him some 
respectful letters after her expostulatory ones, with an 
intimation of the Spaniard’s design.” What those words 
were may be seen in Fenton's Pembrokeshire (p. 229) ; 
but whether they were or were not inventions of his 
enemies, David Lloyd describes Hatton as his prin- 
cipal foe. ‘He was England’s professed friend, and 
Sir Christopher Hatton’s professed enemy. He was so 
like a son of Henry VIII, that he would not be Queen 
Elizabeth’s subject ; but Hatton’s sly smoothness under- 
mined his open roughness,—the one dancing at court 
with more success than the other fought in Ireland.” 
David Lloyd as well as Sir Robert Naunton makes no 
allusion to the daughter of Sir Christopher. He men- 
tions, however, acircumstance omitted by others, namely, 
that by “a haughty conceit of his extraction he exas- 
perated his noble jury to his condemnation.” 

On Sir John’s last return from Ireland, as already 
stated, in 1588, he sailed straight to Carew Castle. His 
stay there must have been short, as he was in London, 
engaged in preparing for his defence, at least two years 
before his attainder in 1592. His abode was in the 
Strand, probably at the house of Sir Thomas Shirley ; 
at least all his plate had been transferred from the 
country to that gentleman’s mansion. An inventory of it 
exists in the Record Office. 

Sir Thomas Shirley was probably a member of the 
Shirley family of Warwickshire, and may have been the 
elder son of Sir Francis Shirley, and have died before 
his father, who was directly succeeded by his grandson 
George. George died in 1622, and was succeeded by 
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his son, Sir Henry Shirley, who in 1615 married Dorothy, 
the younger of the two daughters of the Earl of Essex. 
To Sir Robert Shirley, as representative of this Dorothy, 
were granted by Charles II, in 1677, the baronies of 
Chartley, Bourchier, and Louvaine, which had been in 
abeyance since the death of the Earl of Essex. 

Sir John was at York House in April 1590, whence 
he dates a letter to Thomas Lloyd and Roger Williams, 
gentlemen, requiring them to send for William Jones, 
James Prytherch, or any of his bailiffs in Pembroke- 
shire and Caermarthenshire, and to make up fifteen 
hundred pounds. If the rents did not produce that 
amount, they were to complete the sum from the iron 
chest at Carew. ‘The money thus collected was to be 
given to William Jones of Hereford (? Haverford), 
Henry Michell, and Rice ap Rice, to be conveyed by 
them to Bristol, and handed over to Mr. Philip Langley. 
Roger Williams, above mentioned, seems to have been 
left in charge of all the property at Carew. Rice ap 
Rhys was of the family of Richardston, and apparently 
brother of John ap Rhys, who married Jane Perrot, the 
heiress of Scotsborough, and served as sheriff in 1582. 

Another letter to the same purport, was written from 
the Strand on the 22nd of July 1590, either by Sir John 
or his son, Sir Thomas, who at least wrote a portion of it. 
On this occasion £600 or £700 were required, and any 
deficiency was to be made up from the iron chest. £500 
were to be delivered unto Nicholas Perd, gentleman, 
and factor for Richard Stapares, citizen of London, if it 
could be procured and forwarded immediately to Lon- 
don, so that it might be heard of before the latter end 
of the term next following, as certain payments to the 
queen and others were to be made. ‘These were pro- 
bably fees or other law charges; the balance of the 
£600 or £700, after payment of the £500, being reserved 
for private use. 

The first requisition of £1,500, made in April, was 
speedily complied with without the help of the iron 


chest ; for although the order left London in April, the 
g2 
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full amount was despatched to London in the next 
month. Considering the value of such a sum at the 
end of the sixteenth century, it seems an enormous 
amount to be collected within so short a time, without 
the aid of a regular post or easy communication. The 
tenants and debtors were, no doubt, numerous, but 
they seem to have been good payers; and the agents, 
Thomas Lloyd and Roger Williams, not idle. In Wales, 
at least in North Wales, at this period, £40 a year seem 
to have been to a country squire what it was to Gold- 
smith’s village preacher. 

There is also another account of Robert Price, of 
moneys received and spent in the suit of Sir John Perrot 
for the recovery of debts due to him, being in the col- 
lection of William Jones and Thomas Cannon, and 
assigned to follow the causes and suits of His Highness 
Sir John Perrot “by way of process, as well at the 
Council of Marches as in the common lawe.” Dated 
IL Oct., 34 Eliz., at Caermarthen. 

Fenton suggests that the exchange of lands formerly 
belonging to the Priory of Haverfordwest, made by the 
Lord Deputy with Barlow of Slebech, was effected with 
a view to a future residence at Haroldstone. (See above, 
p. 14.) The deed which Fenton saw would fix the date 
of that change. He does not mention where he saw it, 
but it may have been at Slebech. Sir John was, how- 
ever, probably the actual possessor of Haroldstone at 
the time ; for at the age of twenty-three the property 
was given up to him by his stepfather, Sir Thomas 
Jones, or, as his name is sometimes spelt, Thomas Sir 
James of Abermarlais, who had been invested with the 
wardship of his stepson by Henry VIII. The deed, 
dated 4 Edward VI, witnesses the release of this ward- 
ship by Sir Thomas Jones, excepting all rights and titles 
of dower which Dame Mary had in the estates of her 
son, to Sir John, on payment of an annuity of £66 :13: 4, 
to be paid out of the estates during her life. But inas- 
much as Sir Thomas Jones had received certain rents 
during the minority of Sir John, and also in recompense 
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for the movable goods which Sir John might claim, 
Sir Thomas conveys to him all his interest in his two 
parsonages, called Thomas Becket (perhaps St. Thomas 
in Haverfordwest) and St. Ishmael’s in Haroldstone, with 
the tithes and lands formerly part of the estate of the 
late Priory of Haverfordwest. How Sir Thomas Jones 
became possessed of these parscnages and lands, unless 
through his wife as connected with Haroldstone, is 
doubtful. In addition to this surrender, Sir Thomas 
makes over all the goods remaining in Haroldstone, and 
undertakes to give up all the letters patent granting 
part of the lordship of Narberth Castle, Coyderaft, Tenby, 
and (?) Treggemarshe, within the county of Pembroke, 
for the purpose of obtaining similar letters granting the 
same for the lives of Sir John Perrot and his stepfather, 
reserving to Sir John the power of appointing all under- 
stewards and other servants. A clause is also added 
securing to Jane, sister of Sir John, and wife of William 
Philipps, the payment of her marriage portion to be 
made by Sir Thomas Jones. Within a few years from 
this time, and certainly before 1562, Sir John was 
vice-admiral for the seas around South Wales, and 
keeper of the queen’s gaol in Haverfordwest, as appears 
by a warrant of the Lord High Admiral, dated July 
1562, directing him to forward to London, in chains, a 
sailor named John Simkins. In the warrant, Haverford- 
west is described as “ Herefordensis occidentalis.” 

Within ten days after the attainder of Sir John, an 
inventory, dated 27 April, 1592, was taken of all goods 
in Carew Castle, under the charge of Roger Williams 
and John Turner; but there appears to have been some 
previous inventory, or at least inquiry, made, for notices 
occur here and there that certain items now inserted 
were found out since the first view taken by the com- 
missioners. 

On the same day, namely April 27, another inventory 
was taken of his goods and chattels in Caermarthen- 
shire, consisting of horses,-cattle, and sheep. A memo- 
randum is added, to inquire for the inventory of goods 
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in the castle of Laugharn ; so that Sir John may have 
occasionallyresided there as well as at Carew and Harold- 
stone. 

In the inventory at Carew the iron chest, frequently 
mentioned in the correspondence, was valued at 40s. It 
is evident, from some of the items, that Sir John did not 
complete the building, for mention is made of deal 
boards(by estimation six hundred )provided for the dining 
chamber of the new building at Carew, about twelve 
feet long, and worth 8d. a piece. “Item in the new 
lodgings tymber red (ready) framed for some particions 
there, supposed to be worth xls.” Opposite to these 
two items it is noted, “not valued, being appointed for 
y° building”; “not valued for y°® cause aforesaid.” An- 
other item “ not valued, being appointed for the build- 
ing,” was the glass intended for the new windows. 
‘Item there is in a chamber, under lock and key, kept 
by the glazier of Tewkesbury, as much glasse ready to 
set upp as will glace all the windows of the newe build- 
ings (saving for casements only), which glass conteyneth 
by estimation ( ) foote.” 

His armour, consisting of various pieces, valued at 
£4:13:4, was at this time in the custody of Mr. Edward 
Maxe of the town of Haverfordwest. 

Next occurs a note of “such goods as were lent 
George Devorax, Esquier, at the funeral of Mr. Walter 
Devorax, by Roger Williams, late servant of Sir John 
Perrot, Knight.” 

After the statement of the various items of this loan 
occurs a memorandum that her majesty’s commissioners 
finding it a hard matter to distinguish the said goods from 
Mr. Devorax’s own goods, did forbear to search his house, 
but sent for some of his servants, who deposed that most 
of the goods were carried to his house in Staffordshire ; 
and after in a letter from himself, dated 24 Sept. 1592, 
he confirms the statement of the servants, and offers to 
buy them or deliver them up to the commissioners. The 
house alluded to was probably Lamphey. 

An account was also taken 27 Sept. 1592, of the 
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mares and sucking colts in the East Marsh at Laugharn. 
Most, however, of those returned have the name of Sir 
Thomas Perrot prefixed. There is also a note of young 
mares set forth (1589) to divers persons, Sir John to 
have the horse colts, and the keepers the mare colts. 
Two mares were set with Hugh Butler of Johnson, pro- 
bably the person who married his illegitimate daughter 
by Elizabeth Hatton. One mare was with William 
Phillips of Picton, who was probably his brother-in-law, 
for his’ sister Jane married William Phillips of that 
place. The fourth mare was let to Mr. Thomas Voyell 
(Voyle or Voel) of Fylbridge, who was more distantly 
connected with the family. One of the family, John 
Voyle, was on the jury at Haverfordwest at the inquisi- 
tion of the 26th of September. 

An inquisition was held at Haverford Castle on the 
26th of Sept., 34 Eliz., before Thomas Hanbury, Esq., 
one of the auditors of the Court of Exchequer ; Robert 
Davye, Esq., receiver-general of the queen’s revenue in 
South Wales; Richard Grafton, Esq.; George Owen, 
Esq.; Alban Stepneth, Esq. ; Thomas Revell, Esq. ; in 
virtue of the queen’s commission issued 4 July, 34 Eliza- 
beth, to inquire into the possessions of Sir John Perrot. 
The jury consisted of—Thomas Bowen of Robeston ; 
John Bowen Ychan; John Lloyd of Hendre, William 
Bowen of Melyney, Thomas John Vaughan of Pontfaen, 
Henry Morgan of Hoaton, John Barret of Gelysewick, 
John Voyle of Philbeche, Henry Bowen of Upton, 
Henry ap William, of Manernawen, Thomas Marloe of 
Newgall, Maurice Hourde of Crondale, James Othewater 
of Kilgwyne, John Bradshaw of Moylegrove, David 
Boulton of Boulton Hill, John ‘asker, William Kettle 
of Prendergast, John Rosunt de Gosheston, Edward 
Cooper. All the above are termed gentlemen. 

The result of the inquisition was, that on the 18th 
day of April last Sir John Perrot was possessed of a 
devise from the queen, dated 16 March in the eighteenth 
of her reign, of divers lands, etc., in Cocheland, Est 
Williamston, and (?) Stepes. The lease was for twenty- 
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one years, and the rent £4:12. There was also found a 
similar grant, dated 6 May 33 Eliz., for lands, etc., in 
Sageston, Crosseley, Snelton, Yarbeston, Pincheston, 
Milton, together with the corn mills, for the same period 
of twenty-one years, and rent of £19: 14:11. Alsoa 
grant dated 16 Dec. 19 Eliz., of lands, part of the lord- 
ship of Haverfordwest, in Rowse, at a rent of £4: 1: 4. 
Also a grant dated January 26 Eliz. (the day of the 
month omitted) of the rectory of Lamerston, the grange 
of Cooksey, and land lately in the holding of ‘Thomas 
Voughler and John Higden, being portion of the lands 
called Maudlens. The rents were 20s. for the rectory, 
and 7s. 6d. for the grange of Cooksey and the land men- 
tioned. Mention is also made of another grant for a 
term not then expired (but no date is given) of certain 
crown rents from Ayard Hill, aas Eylardes Hill, in the 
county of Pembroke, from tenants of a carucate of land 
in the holding of John Richards, and part of the manor 
of Lewelston, of which a conveyance was made by 
Maurice Walters to Sir John Perrot. The rent was £3. 
The jury also found that the rents and profits of all the 
foregoing grants, due from the 27th day of April up to 
the day of the inquisition, had been received by Sir John 
Perrot or his agents. 

On the 22nd day of June in the same year (1592), a 
warrant was issued from the Lord High Treasurer and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (John Fortescue )to Edward 
Donne, Alban Stepneth, Esquires, Charles Vaughan and 
Thomas Woodford, the queen’s commissioners, to deal 
with the goods of John Perrot. The record (1592) con- 
sists of sixteen sheets of paper, four of them blank, with 
schedules attached, in one of which mention is made of 
the parsonage of Lanstephan. 

Among the other Perrot records is a book of eighty 
leaves (but without date), in good condition, setting 
forth the possessions of Sir John after his attainder. 
They were—the moiety of Jeffreston; the manors of 
Carew, Haroldstone, Benton, Walwyn’s Castle; the lord- 
ships of Hether Hill; the manors of Knowlton, Robes- 
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ton, the Dale, and (?) Hobton; the manors of Great 
Honibrogh, Skyviock, Woodstock, Ableston, and others ; 
(2) Renaston, Castle Bighe ; lands in Kemaes. A copy of 
the rent-roll of the Kemaes property (5738) has been pre- 
served. It is dated 30 Elizabeth. There were rents and 
lands in St. Dogmael, Nevern, Newport and other places. 
The gross rental, including the value of the capons and 
hens, was £34: 17. The gross number of capons was 
twenty-nine at 6d. each; that of the hens, fifty at 4d. 
each. : 

There is another document, consisting of two leaves 
of paper, dated Haverfordwest, 7 Sept. 1591 (33 Eliz.) 
setting forth part of the possessions of Sir John Perrot, 
knight, purchased of Sir Thomas Jones, knight, namely 
half the manor of Nangle, ditto of Castlemartin, Pwll- 
crochan, Rhoscrowther, Cocksey (a parcel of land, late 
the property of Dawes); Lynney in Castlemartin, pur- 
chased of Nicholas Dawes; Williamston, purchased 
also of Nicholas Dawes. The above document appears 
to have been some account, as various sums are stated 
with which the accountants charge themselves. 

The first wife of Sir John Perrot was Ann, daughter 
of Sir Thomas Cheyney of Thurland in Kent, and father 
of Henry Lord Cheyney. The only issue of this mar- 
riage was Sir Thomas. By his second wife, Jane, 
daughter of Sir Lewis Polart, he had: 1, William; 2, 
Lettys; 3, Ann. Jane Polart, or more properly Pollard 
or Polard, was the daughter of Sir Lewis Pollard and 
Jane Prust, daughter of Hugh Prust of Thorney, Devon- 
shire. The father of Lewis was Hugh Pollard. The 
sister of Jane Pollard was Frances, wife of John Wogan, 
but of which branch of that family is not stated. In 
L. Dwnn (vol. i, p. 246) mention is made of Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir John Perrot, and wife of Alban Lloyd 
of the family of Hendref. 

His illegitimate children were—1, by Sybil Jones of 
Radnorshire, Sir James Perrot; and a daughter, who 
became the wife of David Morgan, described as a gentle- 
man: 2, by Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Christopher 
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Hatton, a daughter called also Elizabeth, who married 
Hugh Butler of Johnston. 

It is somewhat remarkable that Sir Thomas Cheyney, 
the father-in-law of the Lord Deputy, was a colleague 
of Richard Perrot as bailiff and verger of Sandwich in 
1563. It has been already stated that the Kentish 
family of this name is connected, in Philpot’s Stemmata 
with the Haroldstone family—a connection unconfirmed 
by any Welsh record, and which at present must be 
considered as extremely doubtful. 

His son, William, by his second wife, Jane Polart, 
died at St. Thomas Court, near Dublin, 8 July, 1597, 
and was buried in Christ Church, on the south side of 
the choir, and at the east end of the Kildare Chapel. 
This appears from the original pedigree on wood be- 
longing to Mr. Bransby Francis of Norwich. He is 
thought to have died unmarried. 

His daughter Lettice was thrice married. Her first 
husband was Roland Lacharn, to whom she was distantly 
related ; Alice Lacharn, of the same family, having been 
the wife of Robert or Roland Perrot, who probably 
belongs to the Scotsborough line. 

The marriage settlement, which is among the public 
records, is dated 29 May, 1584. The contracting parties 
on the one side are, the Lord Deputy, his son Thomas, 
and his half-brother Harry Jones, already mentioned as 
evincing such regard for Sir John; and on the other 
side, Rowland Lacharn of St. Bride’s. The witnesses on 
the indorsement are, Thomas Walters, Hugh Owen, 
Maurice Connor, and Christopher Baynebridge. A long 
list of the various estates of Rowland Lacharn are recited 
in the body of the indentures. By this marriage she 
had a son John, who married Jane daughter of Sir Hugh 
Owen of Orielton. 

The second husband of Lettice was Walter Vaughan 
of St. Bride’s, by whom she had only two daughters, 
Jane and Elizabeth. 

Her third husband was Arthur Chichester, Baron of 
Belfast and Lord Deputy of Ireland. The only issue 
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of this marriage was an infant born in October 1606, 
which lived little more than a month, and was buried 
in St. Nicholas Church at Carrickfergus that year. The 
mother may have died about the same time. She was, 
at least, buried in the same grave. Her husband died 
in London in 1625, and his body was removed to Car- 
rickfergus, to lie with those of his wife and son. At 
his funeral the third and fourth bannerolles were those 
of Perrot and Bouchier. 

The third daughter, Ann, was the wife of John Philips, 
the son of Morgan, who succeeded to the Picton estate 
after his brother William, who had married Jane, the 
sister of the Lord Deputy. 

Elizabeth, as stated above, is said to have been a 
daughter of Sir John Perrot, and to have married Alban 
Llwyd; but as the name does not occur in the various 
Perrot genealogies, we must either set it down as an 
error, or she may have been an illegitimate daughter ; 
and perhaps the daughter of Elizabeth Hatton, whose 
name was Elizabeth, and who may have married twice ; 
Hugh Butler being her first husband, and Alban Llwyd 
the second. 

In the pedigree of Walter Vaughan, as given in 
L. Dwnn, the mother of Lettice is described as the 
*love-wife” or mistress of Sir John. This appears to 
be the only instance in which she is so termed. She is 
called the second wife (L. Dwnn, vol. i, p. 90), and is 
thus distinguished from his mistresses recorded in the 
same page. The statement, therefore, in the Vaughan 
pedigree may be considered an error. 

Of the illegitimate children, the eldest was Sir James 
Perrot, who married Mary, daughter of Robert Ashfield, 
Esq., of the parish of Chesham in Buckinghamshire. 
His name stands first on the list of burgesses, according 
to the new charter of James I. He was born in 1571, 
and died at Haroldstone in 1636. He was a burgess in 
Parliament on several occasions, and was reckoned by 
King James among the ill-tempered spirits. He was a 
man of literary character, and the author of the Life and 
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Character of Philip Sidney and several other works. (See 
Williams’ Dictionary of Eminent Welshmen.) How he 
became possessed of Haroldstone is not known. It was, 
however, certainly his property, and left by him to 
Sir Herbert Perrot ;. not on account of any blood rela- 
tionship, but from similarity of name. This circum- 
stance (already alluded to at p. 18) is also mentioned in 
the Pembrokeshire pedigrees of Sir Thomas Phillipps. 

' The certificate of his death is in the College of 
Heralds, and has been kindly communicated by ‘Thomas 
William King, Esq., York Herald. 

‘* The right worshippfull Sir James Perrott, Knight, departed 
this mortall life the fourth day of ffebruary 1636, and was 
interred in the parish church of St. Maries, in the towne and 
county of Haverfordwest. He was naturall sonne to Sir John 
Perrott, Knight, sometyme Lord Deputye of the kingdome of 
Ireland. The defunct intermarried with Mary, daughter to 
Robert Ashfeild, Esquier, of the parrish of Chesham in the 
county of Buckingham, and died without yssue. 

“This Certificate was taken by ‘Thomas Owen, Gent., the 
xxj*' day of January 1637, and testified to be true by the ‘sub- 
scription of David Gwynne, Gent., one of y® executors to the 


said defunct. 
“Davin Gwynne.” 


He was buried on the south side of the chancel, not 
far from the east end. The gravestone bearing his name 
and arms, and those of his wife, was to be seen in 
1836,! but it has since been removed. Near this 
stone was also that of James, second son of Sir Herbert 
Perrot. 

The quarterings of Sir John Perrot, according to 
L. Dwnn, are: 1, Wolf, argent, three wolves passant 
gules; 2,Guy de Brian; 3, Castleton; 4, Howell of 
Woodstock; 5, Malefant; 6, Picton; 7, Harold; 8, 
Moelyn Mawr of Builth, three lions passant sable (7); 
9, Joyce of Prendergast ; 10,a lion sable,spotted ermine(?); 
11, argent, on a bend three leopards’ heads of the first 

1 There was formerly also in St. Mary’s Church this: inscription : 


“Orate pro anima Henrici Wogan et Elizabeth uxoris ejus.” In 
the window also of Slebech Church were the arms of Wogan impaling 
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(tincture of bend not given); 12, azure, a ballista or. 
L. Dwnn and others copying him were puzzled with 
this last bearing, and called it a figure of 4. What 
name it represents is not known. 

The arms of Cheyney are, ermine, on a bend sable three 
martlets or. 


The wife of Sir Tuomas Perrot was Dorothy, 
daughter of Walter Devereux, Earl of Essex, and sister 
of Robert, the unfortunate favourite of Queen Elizabeth. 
The marriage took place in 1583, at Broxbourne in 
Hertfordshire, under extraordinary and mysterious cir- 
cumstances, an account of which will be found in Strype’s 
Life of Bishop Aylmer. This event seems to have taken 
place during his father’s absence in Ireland, who arrived 
in that country to enter on his duty as lord lieutenant 
in the January of that year. It will be remembered 
that he had accompanied his father in his voyage to the 
coasts of Ireland, for the purpose of intercepting the 
Spanish fleet ; on which occasion he received the honour 
of knighthood from Sir William Drewry, Lord Chief 
Justice of Ireland, at Waterford. He was probably not 
unknown at the court of Queen Elizabeth ; for Nicholls, 
in his Progresses of Elizabeth (vol. ii, p. 319), informs us 
“that Sir Thomas Perrot and Master Cooke were both 
in like armour, beset with apples and fruits; the one 


those of Joyce, being those of Sir John Wogan, of Wiston, and Jane 
Joyce, of Prendergast, the parents of that Sir Henry Wogan whose 
daughter married Sir William Perrot. In Wiston Church, about 
thirty years ago, were at least one altar-tomb with the arms of Wogan, 
about the latter part of the seventeenth century. 
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signifying Adam, and the other Eve, who had hair hung 
all down his helmet.” This piece of fantastic extrava- 
gance occurred in the Tilt Yard, 1581. 

Henry Earl of Pembroke, 9 ‘April, Eliz. 29 (1586), 
appointed his kinsman, Sir Thomas Perrot, and George 
Owen of Cemaes, to be two deputies within the county, 
joining with them the mayor of Haverfordwest for the 
town and county of that name. Sir Thomas continued 
in office until the troubles of his father, when, by means 
of Christopher Hatton, he and his colleague, George 
Owen, were displaced in 1590, and Sir Edward Strad- 
ling, Sir William Herbert, Thomas Mansell, and Richard 
Basset, were appointed. Five years after this, and per- 
haps owing to the death of Christopher Hatton (which 
took place about that time), Sir John Wogan, George 
Owen, Thomas Revell, and Francis Meyrick, succeeded, 
and continued in office until 1600, when the Earl of 
Pembroke died. Two years after this event (44 Eliz.), 
William Wogan, George Owen, and Alban Stepneth, 
were the deputies. 

Sir Thomas was in London, as appears by his letter, 
the year or two preceding his father’s death, and assist- 
ing him in his troubles. The forfeited estates were 
returned to him the same year as that of his father’s 
death, which took place in September 1592. The date 
of his own death has not yet been ascertained; but 
he does not appear to have long survived his father. 
The Perrot pedigree, already mentioned as given in 
Burke, states that a patent of baronetcy was granted to 
him on the 29th of June, 1611, and that he died before 
it was completed ; but the whole of this pedigree is such 
a compound of fiction and blunders that any of its state- 
ments must be considered as of very doubtful accuracy. 

It is from the same authority that we learn that Sir 
Thomas Perrot had a second daughter, Dorothy, who 
married her cousin, James Perrot, of Wellington in 
Herefordshire. ‘The cousinship is manufactured as fol- 
lows. From the marriage of Sir Thomas Perrot and 
Mary Barclay came two sons,—the elder, Sir John, the 
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Lord Deputy; and the younger one named Owen, who 
became the grandfather of this James Perrot of Welling- 
ton; who, if this Owen was really the brother of Sir 
John, would be the second cousin of his wife Dorothy. 
But we have already seen the illegitimate son of Sir John 
repudiating all blood connexion with this Herefordshire 
family; while all the best pedigrees, without exception, 
which give the names of the daughters and younger 
sons, ignore the existence of this pretended Owen. Nor 
is the name of Dorothy, as daughter of Sir Thomas 
Perrot, given anywhere but in this fancy genealogy. 
Penelope is always termed the sole daughter and heir 
of her father, Sir Thomas. These statements of the 
various collections are confirmed by the fragment of an 
inscription built into the wall of a farmhouse at Lether- 
ington, Suffolk: “ Dame Penelope his wife, sole daughter 
and heir of Sir Thomas Perrot, knight, and of the Lady 
Dorothie his wife, after Countesse of Northumberland ; 
which Lady Dorothie was daughter of Walter Earl of 
Essex and of the Lady Lettuce his wife, first Countesse 
of Essex and afterwards of Leicester.” It may be, there- 
fore, considered certain that Dorothy was not at least 
the legitimate daughter of Sir Thomas. She may have 
been an illegitimate daughter, but there is no indica- 
tion even of such a fact, and it would probably have 
been mentioned, if it had any existence except in the 
imagination. of the fabricator of the genealogy. The 
name of Dorothy, being that of Sir Thomas Perrot’s 
wife, is in itself suspicious, as the most likely one to be 
selected in making out the connexion. Allusion has 
been already made to the will of the Lord Deputy, in 
which he commends to the queen’s grace the two young 
children of his son Sir Thomas. ‘These children were 
Penelope and Roland,—or, according to some accounts, 
Robert,—the latter of whom must have died unmarried, 
and probably young, as Penelope, at the time of her mar- 
riage, is called the sole heir of her father. (Appendix.) 
Penelope married twice,—firstly, William Lewis; and 
secondly, Sir Robert Naunton, Secretary of State to 
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James I, and the author of Fragmenta Regalia. He died 
1634-5. In the posthumous memoirs of Sir Robert are 
given the twenty-five quarterings of the Ferrot coat ; 
many of which are, however, incorrect. 

On the death of Sir Thomas Perrot, his widow, Doro- 
thy, married Henry the ninth Earl of Northumberland. 
The issue of this marriage were—1, Dorothy, the wife of 
Robert Sidney, second Earl of Leicester, and the mother 
of Algernon Sidney the patriot; 2, Lucy, the wife of 
James Hay, Earl of Carlisle, and the mother of two sons, 
Algernon and Henry. Henry, the ninth Earl of North- 
umberland, died 5 Nov. 1632. 

The arms of Devereux are, argent a fess gules ; in chief 
three torteaux. 





URE 


The fragmentary inscription at Letheringham, above 
mentioned, was a portion of the Naunton monument in 
the old parish church of that place, which, with all its 
curious monuments, was destroyed in 1780. A few 
other fragments have been preserved: among them the 
legs of Sir Robert Naunton and the head and shoulders 
of his wife Penelope. Drawings of these two last are 
given in the memoirs of Sir Robert Naunton (London, 
1814), which, if correct representations, give a curious 
specimen of the taste and execution of that time, at least 
as regards Penelope. By the inscription on the original 
monument, which was copied previous to its destruction, 
she appears to have been buried with her first, and not 
her second, husband. Letheringham was the favourite 
residence of Sir R, Naunton, but has long since been 


destroyed. al 
. (To be continued.) 





NOTES ON THE ANTIQUITIES AND ETYMOLOGY 
OF EGLWYSEG, DENBIGHSHIRE. 


Tus district may be regarded as one of peculiar in- 
terest in itself; a most beautiful and romantic valley 
at the very vestibulum ipsum—primis in faucibus—of 
Wales—nothing comparable with it between there and 
Switzerland: miles of precipice broken into vast dis- 
tinct natural fortresses, with range above range of bas- 
tions and terraces, and with probably very ancient 
names. Craig Bensyth, the Rock of the Cave (Craig yr 
Ogov), the Three Leaps of the Cat (Tair Naid y Gath— 
perhaps a wild cat hunted of yore), Arthur’s Rock 
(Craig Arthur), the Maiden’s Rock (Craig y Vorwyn) ; 
and, at the end of a wild and deep ravine, the Devil’s 
Rock (Craig y Cythreul). Another deep ravine, rocky 
and wooded, at the head of the valley, is called Nant yr 
Ellyll (the Demon’s Dell). At the back of the head of 
the valley rises the lofty mountain Cyrn y Brain, nearly 
2000 feet. The western side of the valley, opposite 
the rocks, is richly wooded. One of the woods is 500 
acres. The manor consists of several thousand acres. 
Sir W. W. Wynn and Mr. Jones of Llanerchrugog Hall 
are the owners of very nearly the whole, in about equal 
proportions. It was one of the ancient royal demesnes,' 
and, together with Treiddyn, became the possession of 
Cynric Evell,son of Madoc ab Meredydd, Prince of Powys, 
in 1160; and had been inherited, through heiresses, from 
Eliseg, to whom the neighbouring pillar was erected in 
the ninth (not “sixth”)century by Cyngen (“‘Concenn” on 
the pillar, according to the received transcript, Ussher’s ¢), 

who was slain in Rome a.p. 850 (Brut y Tywysogion). 

Besides Dinas Bran (which stands in so remarkable a 
position, guarding the eastern passes into the valley) 
and Valle Crucis Abbey, founded a.p. 1200 by Madoc ab 
Gryffydd Maelor, nephew of Cynric Evell, lord of 


1 See ‘Tenures of Lands,’’ Arch. Camé., April 1862. 
3RD SER., VOL, XI. 10 
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Eglwyseg, several archeological nofanda occur in the 
topography of Eglwyseg. A ravine dividing Tair Naid 
y Gath from Craig yr Ogov is called Nant yr hén 
Castell; the supposed site of “ the Old Castle” has been 
pointed out to me. Is any such castle to be identified 
in history? A wood near the old house, Pant Glas, 
alluded to by Pennant as the residence of “Y Cneifiwr 
Glas” in the civil war, is called Llwyn Caer Nant; 
there seem to be traces of the Caer on the wooded hill. 
On the brink of the rocks nearer Llangollen is a con- 
siderable and very distinct unopened tumulus. On the 
mountain, about a mile from Eglwyseg Manor House, 
in the direction of Llanerchrugog Hall, four miles dis- 
tant, is a carn, the stones of which have been displaced 
so as to expose the large one covering the grave. About 
half a mile north of this carn is another (also among 
the heather, and also unnoticed on the Ordnance map), 
the cist-vaen of which has been, and remains, opened. 

The old manor house (buried among rocks and woods, 
and standing close to the confluence of two streams 
—a situation which has been remarked, I think by 
Whitaker, as commonly that of an ancient British 
chieftain’s house) is Elizabethan, black and white, and 
gabled ; but part of it, in which is a round-arched stone 
window, is, I conceive, much older. I often spend long 
(but they always seem short) summer days there, and 
have constantly haunted those crags and dells ever since 
I was a child. Large plantations (chiefly oak, yew, and 
pines) are now rising among the rocks and on the hill- 
sides, behind and around the old house. On Cevn y 
Vedw, the highest part of the mountains which are 
bounded by the rocks, are the ancient earthworks de- 
scribed by Lady Marshall in the Arch. Camb. 

The manor of Eglwyseg extends nearly as far as the 
great pass Bwlch Rhiwvelyn, where, according to 
Llowarch Hén (?), his best and bravest son, the warrior 
Gwell, lies buried. 


‘« Bedd Gwell yn Rhiw velyn, 
Bedd Sawy] yn Llan Gollen.” 
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I may remark that the ancient lords of Yale (al), the 
Hundred in which this manor is situate, claimed descent 
through Llewelyn Aurdorchog (“ Leolinus Torquatus”) 
from Llowarch Hén. Bodidris, in the adjoining parish 
of Llandegla, was the seat of Idris ab Llewelyn Aur- 
dorchog. Cevn du, where Glyndwr had a fortalice 
(Leland) is still nearer. 

There is a local tradition that “ Prince Llewelyn” 
(qy., which Llewelyn?) lay hidden in a cave in the 
rocks near Eglwyseg Manor House (Plas Ucha—the 
“Higher Hall”). 


“ Eglwyseg,” the name now most commonly used, 
might, of course, be simply the adjective “ eglwysig,” 
derived from ‘“eglwys,” a church, and mean, “ hal- 
lowed, sanctified, solemn ; belonging to, or of a church” 
(Owen Pughe, Dict.); and the neighbouring abbey 
might be regarded as the church, and it is probable 
that some of the lands in the manor of Eglwyseg were 
dedicated to that church. This obvious and primd facie 
plausible etymology is, however, clearly quite untenable. 
Eglwyseg is merely a short and corrupt popular form of 
the fuller and more ancient name, Eglwysegle, which is 
still in use on the spot, as the Welsh name. ‘The farm 
nearest to the manor house is indiscriminately called 
Ty Ucha and Eglwysegle. Ina family pedigree (traced 
up to the princes of Powys) at Llanerchrugog Hall— 
date about 1630—it is spelt Eglwys Egle. It is some- 
times spelt Eglwys Eagle. It is pronounced Eglwysegl, 
without a final vowel; this bears upon the true etymon. 

The manor is sometimes “the manor of Eglwyseg,” 
sometimes “the manor of Llanegwest,” or “ Llaneg- 
westl.” ‘ Llanegwest” is of course merely “ Llaneg- 
westl” short. Now, Llanegwest, or more properly 
Llanegwestl, is the well-known Welsh name of Valle 
Crucis. It is Llanegwestl in the Cywydd of Gutto’r 
Glyn (Iolo MSS.), in which the bard requests the loan 
of the Greal for the abbot of Llanegwestl. Leland 


spells it in three or four different ways in the same 
102 
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page (see Hearne) LLanegwhiste, LLaneg Whist, 
LLaneghwiste, etc. 

We know the “Llan” well enough. What is the 
“* Egwestl”? A saint, no doubt; but where do you 
find any Saint Egwestl ? 

In King Pebiau’s! Grant of the manor of Garthbenni 
(Liber Landavensis), 1 find as witnesses Dubricius, Ar- 
wystyl( Arguistil),etc. In the Grant of LannCerniu (<bzd. ), 
Elwystyl ( Elgistil),Junabui,Cynfarwy,etc. In the Grants 
of Lann Junabui and Cum Barruc(7bid.) Arwystyl( Arguis- 
til), Junabui, Cynfarwy, etc. Not to multiply instances, 
I remark that I do not find Arwystyl and Elwystyl to- 
gether, while I find them in the same juxtaposition to 
the other names, Junabui, Cynfarwy, etc., and I infer 
that they are the same name (instances of greater varia- 
tions will readily occur), and I have no doubt of the 
identity of Elwystyl, Elgystyl, Elgistus, (Lib. Landav. 
pp. 155, 413) with Egwestl, Egwest. 

I therefore consider that Arwystl (Aristobulus), as 
to whom see Rees’s Welsh Saints or the Enwogion Cymru, 
or any other common book, is the Egwestl of Valle 
Crucis and of the Vale of Eglwyseg. I once, for a 
moment, thought that Hliseg might be the eponymus 
(Pennant writes about the Glisseg rocks). It also 
occurred to me that Eglwys Egle might, by an elision, 
such as that in Llanarmon, if. Llanarmon is Llan Gar- 
mon,” be Eglwys Tegia, and that Tegla (Thecla) the 
lady-saint of the adjoining parish of Llandegla, might 
have had a church or chapel in this valley, but that 
idea is equally inadmissible. 

A. B. 


1 See Dr. Guest’s essay in Arch. Journ., reprinted in Arch. Camb., 
Oct. 1861, as to Pebiau, who lived in the sixth century. 

2 See Miss Emily Williams (now Mrs. John Price) on Saint Gar- 
mon, in Arch. Camb. 
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NOTES OF ANTIQUITIES IN NORTH WALES. 


CIRCLES AT ABER, CAERNARVONSHIRE. 


Durine a day’s visit, in the month of August 1864, to 
the beautiful Aber valley, near Penmaen Mawr, a kind 
friend, to whom the spot was familiar, called my atten- 
tion to the remains of two stone-circles of much inte- 
rest, as each contains a larger stone within its circumfe- 
rence, indicating the former existence of some structural 
arrangement. 

The first (No. 1) stands on a steppe, or piece of 
table-land, on the mountain side, to the east of the 
waterfall. It measures eighteen feet in diameter, and 
is formed of stones averaging from a foot to eighteen 
inches in height, and nine inches apart. The number 
originally was probably about thirty. Some have been 
removed. The stone within (five feet in length) now 
lies partly in a pit, evidently dug for the purpose of 
demolition. Whether it stood alone, or with others 
formed a kistvaen, there is no evidence to shew. 

Fifty-five yards to the south there appears to have 
been a small barrow, and traces of a larger circle exist 
two hundred yards to the north. 

The other circle (No. 2), situated on comparatively low 
ground, within three or four hundred yards of the water- 
fall—being thickly overgrown with brambles and tall 
weeds, is perhaps by most visitors passed unnoticed. 
This example seems to have had an inner and an outer 
wall, for the remaining portions more resemble dry 
stone-building than the ordinary mode of pillars set 
erect: indeed, the inner structure still has two courses 
in some parts, the stones very rudely placed, but retain- 
ing their position sufficiently well to indicate something 
of the design of the builders. The diameter of this 
circle measures about six yards, and it does not appear 
to have been constructed in the centre of the outer one, 
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so as to form concentric rings; for, whilst on the south 
side it is but a few feet from the outer fence, on the 
north the distance is eleven yards. Within the inner 
circle, but not in its centre, stands a stone six feet in 
height. 

Boscawen-in circle, in Cornwall, of much greater 
dimensions than those at Aber, has also within its cir- 
. cumference, near its centre, a large pillar, now in a 
slanting position. 

There are several small barrows here and there along 
the river’s banks between the circle last described and 
the great tumulus near Aber Bridge. 


J. T. Bureut. 
Penzance. January 1865. 





ON THE RACE AND LANGUAGE OF THE 
PICTS. 


In endeavouring to determine the ethnological position 
of any people who, like the Picts, once existed as a dis- 
tinctive element in the population of the country, but 
who have left no living representative to bear witness 
to their characteristics, there are three sources of inform- 
ation to which we may resort. 

There is, first, the evidence of writers contempora- 
neous with their existence as a known and distinct 
people, as to the particular race among the inhabitants 
of the country to which they belonged, or as to the ex- 
istence among them of a living tradition of their origin. 
There is, secondly, the evidence afforded by an analysis 
of such remains of their language as may have come 
down to us, indicating-its philological relation to the 
languages spoken by the other races in the country ; and 
there is, thirdly, the inference to be derived from the 
topography of the districts which they are known to 
have occupied. 

The evidence afforded by these three sources of in- 
formation does not always correspond; and it is neces- 
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sary carefully to discriminate between them in their 
bearing upon each other, and upon the problem to be 
solved. 

Where a people remains unmixed in race, and has 
retained the spoken language originally peculiar to 
them, unmodified by foreign influences, and where that 
people has always formed the sole inhabitants of the 
districts occupied by them, the evidence afforded by 
each of these sources of information may be expected 
exactly to reflect the conclusions of the others. The 
traditions of the people, and the statements of contempo- 
rary writers, will refer them to a race speaking a lan- 
guage similar to their own; and the vocables which 
enter into the topography of the districts occupied by 
them will manifestly belong to the same original lan- 
guage. But where such a people forms merely one 
element in the population of a country made up of dif- 
ferent races, and is not protected from foreign influences 
by any peculiar combination of physical, social, and poli- 
tical obstacles, this is rarely found to be the case, and 
the original harmony of race, language, and topography, 
soon ceases to be preserved in its integrity. Amid the 
clash of contending races, and the struggle for supremacy 
on the one hand, or for existence on the other, this con- 
dition suffers great modification. The race may remain 
pure and unmixed, and yet the language may suffer 
great modification from the influence of others. <A part 
of the people may retain the old language, another part 
may have adopted the language of a people who have 
subjugated them ; and the language of a third part may 
have become mixed with, or assimilated to, that of a neigh- 
bouring people speaking a kindred though not an identic 
dialect, through contact with them, or from the gradual 
spread of the one race into the territories of the other. 

On the other hand, the people may have ceased to be 
a homogeneous race, from other races being intermingled 
with them; or a common name may have been applied 
to a combination of tribes originally distinct, but poli- 
tically connected ; and yet the language of one of these 
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tribes may have spread over the whole nation, or a form 
of the spoken language may have been adopted as the 
medium of official intercourse, or selected for the pur- 
pose of conveying the knowledge of Christianity, and 
become the vehicle of instruction and civilisation ; and 
the remains of the language which have come down to 
us, and with which we have to deal, may represent this 
form, or the written speech, only. 

The topography, too, of the districts occupied by them 
may have retained unmixed the vocables of the lan- 
guage spoken by its earliest inhabitants; or it may have 
received the impress of foreign invading or immigrating 
races who may have, from time to time, occupied a part of 
the country, or have permanently succeeded the race in 
question ; or it may have retained names which belong 
to the language of a still older and more primitive 
people who may have preceded them. 

It is necessary, therefore, in endeavouring to ascertain 
the ethnological position of a people long since passed 
away, to look separately at these three sources of infor- 
mation, and to weigh well their bearing upon each 
other, and upon the race to which the people belonged. 
The Picts unquestionably existed as a known people, 
and as’ an independent nation possessing a political 
organisation and a known language, till the middle of 
the ninth century. From that date till the twelfth cen- 
tury the name of Picts is known as the denomination of 
one element ina population formed of different races, 
but combined into one monarchy, and had no independ- 
ent existence. After the twelfth century the name dis- 
appears. as applied to, or borne by, any portion of the 
population of Scotland. Bede, who wrote prior to the 
ninth century and during the first period, has the fol- 
lowing passage: “Hee (¢.e., Britannia) in presenti 
juxta numerum librorum quibus lex divina scripta est 
quinque gentium linguis unam eandemque summe 
veritatis et vere sublimitatis scientiam scrutatur et 
confitetur Anglorum, videlicet, Brittonum, Scottorum, 
Pictorum et Latinorum que meditatione Scripturarum 
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ceteris omnibus est facta communis.” In another 
place he says of Oswald, King of Northumbria: “ De- 
nique omnes nationes et provincias Britannize que in 
quatuor linguas, id est, Brittonum, Pictorum, Scot- 
torum et Anglorum divise sunt, in ditione accepit;” 
and afterwards, in narrating the letter written by 
Ceolfrid, Abbot of Jarrow in Northumberland, to 
Naiton: “Rex Pictorum qui septentrionales Britannie 
plagas inhabitant” in the year 710, that is, during 
his own lifetime; he says, “ Hec epistola cum pre- 
sente rege Naitono multisque viris doctoribus esset 
lecta ac diligenter ab his qui intelligere poterant 
in linguam ejus propriam interpretata.” Henry of 
Huntingdon, who wrote about 1135, and therefore in 
the second period, repeats the statement of Bede: 
“Quinque autem linguis utitur Britannia, Brittonum, 
videlicet, Anglorum, Scottorum, Pictorum, et Latin- 
orum que doctrina Scripturarum ceteris omnibus est 
facta communis,” but adds this qualification: ‘“ quam- 
vis Picti jam videantur deleti et lingua eorum ita 
omnino destructa ut jam fabula videatur quod in vete- 
rum scriptis eorum mentio invenitur.” 

Bede, therefore, knew of the Picts as an existing 
people, and of a language termed the Pictish, and, in his 
own day, tells of a letter translated into it as the lan- 
guage of the kingdom of Naiton or Nectan, and when 
Henry of Huntingdon wrote, the people and their 
language had apparently so entirely passed away that 
it appeared like a fable that any kingdom of the Picts, 
and any such language, had ever existed. 

It seems strange that Henry of Huntingdon should 
have made this statement almost in the very year in which 
the Picts, as a body, formed an entire division of the 
Scottish army at the Battle of the Standard, and when 
Reginald of Durham, in the same century, refers to 
their language as then spoken at Kirkcudbright in 
Galloway; but the truth is, that, notwithstanding the 
language of Henry of Huntingdon, neither the people 
nor their language may, in point of fact, have ceased 
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to exist in Scotland, the one as an element in the con- 
glomerate of different races which composed the popu- 
lation of the monarchy, and the other as the patois of a 
district ; nor does it follow, from the language of Bede, 
that the Picts must of necessity have been a different 
race, and their language a different language from any 
of the other peoples and languages enumerated in the 
same passage. 

What, then, did Bede and Henry of Huntingdon 
mean when the former enumerated the Pictish as a 
separate and distinct language, and the latter said that 
this people and language were destroyed, while it is 
evident that large bodies of the people remained, and 
that a language called the Pictish was still spoken by 
some portion of the inhabitants of the country. 

If the language referred to by Bede was the spoken 
language of a people of unmixed race, possessing but 
one common form of speech, then these statements cer- 
tainly imply that it was something distinct as a language 
from that of the Angles, Scots, or Britons, and that in 
Henry’s time the people called the Picts had been 
either entirely extirpated, or so completely subjugated, 
that all distinctive character had been lost, and that 
they now spoke the language of their conquerors. 
If, however, the Picts were a people consisting of 
various tribes, politically combined into one nation, 
and the language referred to was that form of language 
adopted as the medium through which they had been 
instructed in knowledge, and in which all public affairs 
were carried on, then this by no means follows. Sucha 
language might have perished when the kingdom was 
destroyed. It may have been merely a different form 
of a language analogous either to that of the Angles or 
Scots or Britons, and the spoken language of the 
Pictish tribes, or of some of them, may have remained 
as the vernacular dialect of those who survived the 
revolution which destroyed their independence. 

The language, referred to by Bede and Henry 
of Huntingdon, was a cultivated, or literary language, 
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which had been brought under the trammels of writ- 
ten forms. It was a language in which the word 
of God was studied, and we know how the dialect 
selected for the teaching of the Christian Church be- 
comes elevated above the spoken dialects into a fixed 
standard for the whole nation. It was a language into 
which Ceolfrid’s letter was translated by the “ Viri doc- 
tores” of the court, and it was this same language which 
is stated to have ceased to exist in Henry’s time. 

Its position, in this respect, is analogous to the Ger- 
man literary language, technically called New High 
German. Like the Celtic, the German spoken dialects 
fall into two classes, which are usually called High 
German and Low German. The differences between 
them are not so broad or so vital as those between the 
. two types of the Celtic, the Gaelic, and the Cymric 
dialects, and they are more of a geographical than of a 
philological character. Grimm remarks this when he 
says that language is susceptible of a physical as well 
as an intellectual influence, and, though its principal 

elements remain the same, is, by long residence in 
' mountains, woods, plains, or sea-coast differently toned, 
so as to form separate subordinate dialects. ‘All ex- 
perience shows,” says he, “ that the mountain air makes 
the sounds sharp and rough; the plain, soft and smooth. 
On the Alps the tendency is to diphthongs and aspirates; 
on the plain to narrow and thin vowels, and to medie 
and ¢enues among the consonants.” The former repre- 
sents the High German dialects; the latter the Low. 
The written language, however, or the literary German, 
is not identic with any one spoken dialect ; it approaches 
more nearly to the High than to the Low German, but 
it is, in fact, an independent form of the language, the 
creation, in a sense, of Martin Luther, who, with the 
view of making his translation of the Bible adapted to 
all Germany, adopted as his medium a form of the lan- 
guage based upon the Upper Saxon and the official 
language of the German Empire, and this form of the 
language, stamped with the impress of his vigorous 
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intellect, and popularised through the first: Protestant 
version of the Bible, was adopted as the language of the 
literature of Germany, and, subjected to the cultivation 
it necessarily produced, became the language of the 
educated classes. The language of Holland or the 
Dutch is a Low German dialect, and is more nearly 
allied to the Low German than the latter is to the 
High German; but it is an independent language, and 
has its own cultivation and literature, and its own 
translation of the Bible. 

Now, an historian might well say that the word of God 
was studied in the five languages of the English, the 
French, the Dutch, the German, and the Latin, and yet 
one of them—the Dutch—would be closely allied to 
one form of the German. Again, if we could suppose 
Germany conquered by the Dutch, the German written . 
and cultivated language would be superseded by the 
Dutch equally written and cultivated language; the 
Low German dialects would be as closely assimilated 
to the literary Dutch as the High German dialects now 
are to the literary German, and the latter would occupy 
the same position in which the Low German now is. — 
In such a case we could well understand a writer three 
centuries after the event saying that the Germans had 
disappeared, and the German language was so com- 
pletely destroyed, that the mention of it and its litera- 
ture in former writers appeared like fables. And yet 
the people and the spoken dialects of Germany would 
have remained unchanged and been there just as they 
always had been. 

Substitute Scot for Dutch and Pict for German, and 
this is exactly the state of matters producing the phe- 
nomena noted by Bede and Henry of Huntingdon, and 
it is perfectly possible that the Picts may have been 
very nearly allied, both in race and language, with 
either the Britons or the Scots, who conquered them ; 
and that they may have remained as an element in the 
population, and their language as the patois of a dis- 
trict long after the days of Henry of Huntingdon in a 
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country in which both Scot and Briton entered so 
largely into its population. I have thought it neces- 
sary to enter at some length into the consideration of 
the meaning and import of these passages of Bede and 
Henry of Huntingdon, as a right understanding of 
them has a most material bearing upon the question. 

Looking, then, first, to the question of the race of 
the Picts, let us gather together such fragments of 
early ethnological tradition as bear upon this question, 
and, though they may present themselves more in the 
shape of tradition than of direct testimony, they are not, 
on that account, entitled to less weight. In human 
beings, the recollections of infancy are the most vivid 
and tenacious, and every change of circumstance or 
of place in early years impresses itself with an inde- 
lible mark on the memory, so that, while the recollec- 
tions of middle life become faint and dim with advanc- 
ing years, those of the nursery still stand out in the 
back-ground with a clear and distinct light, and can be 
produced in all their original vividness. In like manner 
with races of men in an early stage of their social con- 
dition, the events of the infancy of the race, its migra- 
tions and settlements seem to be indelibly impressed on 
the national memory, are the subject of songs and bal- 
lads, and become interwoven into such oral literature 
as they possess, while their history, after they become a 
settled people, may become to them a dreary blank, till 
the progress of civilisation and society creates some- 
thing like national annals among them. 

Such ethnological traditions, however, in time lose 
the form of simple narrative, and assume a mythic 
and symbolic shape, which, though bearing the out- 
ward semblance of fable, still preserve the recollection 
of real ethnological fact. This mythic and symbolic 
form of the early ethnological traditions of the various 
tribes which form the population of the country, usu- 
ally presents itself in two different aspects, accord- 
ing as the one idea or the other prevailed. Accord- 
ing to the one, these tribes were a series of colonies 
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arriving in the country at different times, and succeed- 
ing each other as occupants of the land, and their mi- 
grations from some distant land, in which some fancied 
resemblance in name or customs had fixed their origin, 
are minutely detailed. According to the other, each 
race is represented by an eponymus, or supposed common 
ancestor, bearing a name derived from that of the 
people, and the several evonymi representing the popu- 
lation of the country are connected in an ethnological 
genealogy, in which they appear as fathers, brothers, or 
cousins, according to their supposed relation to each 
other. We have a classical instance of this in the 
Greek traditions, where Hellen, the eponymus of the 
Hellenes, is father of Kolus, Dorus and Xuthus, and the 
latter of Acheeus and Ionus, while the olians and 
Dorians appear in other traditions as successively over- 
running the country. In Britain we have the same 
twofold myth; Brutus, the eponymus of the Britons, 
being, in the Bruts,father of Camber Locrinus and Alban- 
actus, while, in the Triads, the Kymri, the Lloegri, and 
the Brython are successive colonies which entered the 
country from different lands. It does not follow that, 
in the one case, the relationship was other than a geo- 
graphical one, or, in the other, that the tribes were 
really of different origin, or inhabited the country at 
different times. These are but the adventitious, mythic, 
or symbolic forms, in which real ethnological relations 
had clothed themselves, under the operation of definite 
laws. 

The earliest record of such ethnological traditions 
connected with the British Isles is probably to be found 
in the ancient tract called Historia Britonum, which 
usually bears the name of Nennius. This tract, in its 
original form the work of an unknown writer, was cer- 
tainly written prior to the year 796. Although the oldest 
versions of it are now in Latin, it bears the undoubted 
marksof having been a translation froma Welch original. 
It seems to have become widely known, and to have been 
adopted by each people as a nucleus into which they 
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wove their own separate traditions, and successive edi- 
tions appeared, one in 820 by Marc, the anchorite, 
another in 858 by Nennius, each editor adding to the 
work till, under the hands of the Durham Commen- 
tators, it assumed its present appearance. 

In the Historia Britonum the ethnological traditions 
are given in both shapes. In that in which they were 
symbolised by a genealogy, and which is certainly part 
of the original tract, he states as his source “ veteres 
libri veterum nostrorum,” and concludes the chapter by 
stating, “ Hanc peritiam inveni ex traditione veterum 
qui incole in primo fuerunt Britannie.” In this genea- 
logy he says, “ Hessitio autem habuit filios quatuor, hi 
sunt Francus, Romanus, Britto, Albanus. Ab Hesitione 
autem orte sunt quatuor gentes, Franci, Latini, Albant, 
et Britt. 

In the Albanic Duan, which seems to have belonged 
to some collection of additions to Nennius, and which 
contains the oldest record of the ethnological traditions 
of Scotland, the brothers Brittus and Albanus appear 
as the eponymi of the two Celtic races in habiting re- 
spectively Britain and Alban, or Scotland. Thus— 

“*O, all ye learned of Alba, 
Ye well-skilled host of yellow hair, 
What was the first invasion? Is it known to you? 
Which took the land of Alba? 
Albanus possessed it ; numerous his hosts. 
He was the illustrious son of Isacon. 
He and Briutus were brothers without deceit. 
From him Alba of ships has its name, 
Briutus banished his active brother 
Across the stormy sea of Icht. 


Briutus possessed the noble Alba 
As far as the conspicuous promontory at Fothudain.” 


Here the two brothers, Brittus and Albanus, appear, 
and the latter is the eponymus of the inhabitants of 
Alban or Scotland, while the tradition of the retreat of 
the race of the one before that of the other seems to be 
preserved.! 


1 The Irish f is the digamma placed before an initial vowel; and 
the word Fothudain seems to express Ptolemy’s Ottadani, who ex- 
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Among the additions made to the Historia Brittonum, 
some Pictish traditions seem to have been attached to 
it as early as the year 796;' and these are preserved, 
partly in the Irish translation of Nennius, and partly in 
the first part of the old chronicle in the Colbertine MS. 
usually called the Pictish Chronicle and which bears 
evident marks of having been formed from such addi- 
tions to the Historia; and this chronicle contains a very 
important addition to the statement in the Historia. 
The Historia had said that Brittus and Albanus were 
brothers, and sons of Hessitio, and that from them pro- 
ceeded the nations of the Britti and the Albani. The 
Pictish Chronicle adds that the Albani were so called,— 
* Albo crine et inde dicuntur Albani de guibus originem 
duxerunt Scoti et Pict”; that is, that both Scots and Picts 
belonged to the race of which Albanus was the eponymus. 

What races, then, were typified by the brothers Brittus 
and Albanus? A passage in one of the old poems pre- 
served in the book of Taliesin indicates this very clearly. 
The Historia had given us three of the sons of Hessitio, 
Romanus, Brittus, and Albanus; the brotherhood in 
such a genealogy implying no more than their mutual 
presence in the same country; and in the poem referred 
to there is an obvious reference to the same tradition,— 

‘Three races, wrathful, of right qualities 
Romani, Brython, Gwyddy]l, 
Disturb the borders of Prydain, 
And contend for the sovereignty.” 


Here the Romani and Brython represent Romanus 
and Brittus, and Gwyddyl comes in place of Albanus. 
This term Gwyddyl, though latterly used by the 


tended to the river Eden in Fife. The promontory of Fife, called 
Fifeness, is probably the promontory meant. 

1 The Pictish legends attached to Nennius, as well as the Albanic 
Duan, which formed part of them, contain the statement that from the 
first king of the Picts seventy kings ruled to Constantine the last king. 
Constantine reigned from 789 to 820, and was succeeded by his brother 
Angus, after whom four other kings reigned. He could not in any 
view have been the last. I therefore infer that these additions were 
made in his reign, within which the date of one of the editions of 
Nennius, viz. that of 796, falls. 
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Welsh as synonymous with Irish, was formerly applied 
to the whole Gaelic race as distinguished from the 
Kymric. This is apparent from another poem in the 
Book of Taliessin, where the Celtic inhabitants of the 
British isles are thus enumerated : 
‘Let us make great rejoicing after exhaustion, 
And the reconciliation of the Kymry and men of Dublin, 


The Gwyddyl of Iwerdon, Mon and Prydyn, 
The Cornishmen and the Clydemen.” 


Here the Kymry of Wales and the Britons of Cornwall 
and Strathclyde are contrasted with the Gwyddy] of Tre- 
land, Anglesea, and Scotland: in short, the Gaelic race in 
its full extension at that period, including Prydyn, or 
North Britain, and Mona, or Anglesea, as well as Ireland. 

Now the testimony of the entire literature of Wales 
is to the fact that the Picts belonged to the race of the 
Gwyddyl, and not to the Kymric race. To take, first, 
the perhaps doubtful authority of the Triads, in which 
the ethnology of the inhabitants of Britain is conveyed 
under the form of successive colonies, or invasions, they 
are thus represented: ‘Three social tribes of the Isle 
of Britain,—the nation (cened/) of the Kymry, the race 
(al) of the Lloegrwys and the Brython,—and these are 
said to be descended from the original nation of the 
Cymry, and to be of the same language and speech. 
Three refuge-seeking tribes that came to the Isle of 
Britain,—the tribe of Celyddon yn y Gogled, the race 
(al) of the Gwyddyl that are in Alban, the men of 
Galedin. Three invading tribes that came to the Isle of 
Britain,—the Coraniaid, the Gwyddyl Ffichti who came 
to Alban by the sea of LLlychlyn, and the Saeson”; and 
it is added that the Gwyddyl Ffichti “are in Alban, on 
the shore of the sea of Llyddyn.” ‘Three treacherous 
invasions of the Isle of Britain,—the Gwyddyl Coch o’r 
Iwerddon, who came into Alban; the men of Llychlyn, 
and the Saesons. 

Here it will be observed that three tribes only are 
brought to Alban,and all three are said to have remained 
in it, and all are said to be Gwyddyl or Gael. ‘These are, 
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Jirst, the race of the Gwyddyl generally ; secondly, the 
red Gwyddyl from Ireland; and thirdly, the Ffichti 
Gwyddyl. The red Gwyddyl are obviously the Gaelic 
Scots, who came from Ireland in the year 503, and settled 
in Dalriada or Argyll. The Gwyddyl Ffichti have been 
usually translated the Irish Picts, from the wordGwyddyl 
having been latterly used as synonymous with Irish- 
man; and a very disingenuous use of this has been 
made by Mr. Herbert in his notes to the Irish Nennius ; 
but the translation is erroneous, for the word Gwyddyl 
was at that time a name of race, and not a geogra- 
phical term, and was applied to the whole Gaelic race ; 
and, moreover, it is not an adjective, but a substantive ; 
Gwyddyl Ffichti meaning the Ffichti Gwyddy]l, just as 
Gwyddyl Coch means the red Gwyddyl. That by these 
Ffichti Gwyddyl, the Picts of the Pictish kingdom in 
Scotland are meant, and not Irish Picts (in the sense of 
Picts dwelling in, or emigrating from Ireland), is plain ; 
for in the Triad they are said to have crossed the sea of 
Llychlyn, or German Ocean, to Alban or Scotland, and 
to dwell in Alban along the shore of the German Ocean. 
That it was applied to the Picts forming the great Pictish 
kingdom of Scotland, is also clear from the Bruts compared 
with each other and with the Irish annalist, Tighernac. 
In the year 750 a great battle was fought between 
the Britons of Strathclyde and the Picts of Scotland at 
a place called by the Welsh chronicles Magedauc or 
Maesedauc, now Mugdoch, in Dumbartonshire, the 
ancient seat of the Earls of Lennox, which is thus de- 
scribed by Tighernac: “ A battle between the Pictones 
and the Britones, viz. Talorgan, the son of Fergus, and 
his brother, and the slaughter of the Piccardach with 
him.” In the Brut y Tywysogion it is thus given: ‘“ The 
action of Mygedawe, in which the Britons conquered 
the Gwydyl Ffichti after a bloody battle.” Talorgan, 
who commanded them, was brother of Angus Mac Fer- 
gus, king of Fortren, or the Picts of Scotland, and they 
are here termed Gwyddyl Ffichti. 

Although the authority of the Zriads is not unexcep- 
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tionable, yet the statement here given of that form of 
the tradition which represents the ethnology of the in- 
habitants of North Britain under the form of successive 
colonies, so exactly accords with what we find in other 
statements of it, as to leave little doubt that it is a faith- 
ful representation of this form of the tradition ; and its 
harmony with the older statement of the other form of 
it in the Historia Britonum is apparent. In the one we 
have Albanus, the eponymus of the Gwyddyl, called the 
brother of Britus, and progenitor of the Albani, from 
whom the Picti and Scoti took their origin. In the 
other we have the race of the Gwyddyl in Alban, and the 
successive colonies in Alban after them, the Gwyddyl 
Ffichti from Llychlyn, and the Gwyddyl Coch from Iwer- 
don or Ireland; the former being, as shewn by the Brut 
y Tywysogion, the Picts of Scotland; and the latter, the 
Scots of Dalriada. 

The name of Gwyddyl Ffichti, as applied to the Picts, 
thus rests on better authority than that of the Triads. 
In the old poems, though the Picts are usually termed 
the Brithwyr, yet this name of Gwyddyl Ffichti is also 
applied to them, as in a curious old poem in the book 
of Taliesin: ‘ Five chiefs there shall be of the Gwyddyl 
Ffichti.” The Picts are thus clearly assigned by the 
Welsh authorities to the race of the Gwyddyl; and if 
they were really, according to the prevailing modern 
theory, a Kymric people speaking a Kymric dialect, it 
is hardly conceivable that the Kymri themselves should 
have thus so invariably classed them with the Gwyddy]l, 
and attached that word to their name. ‘Tradition also 
points to their language not being a Kymric dialect. 
There are three very significant words which are applied 
in Welsh to indicate the relation of languages. ‘These 
are—cyfiaith, where two tribes have a common speech ; 
lediaith, or half-speech, where there is a small deviation 
or dialectic variety ; and anghyfiaith, the opposite of ey/- 
taith, where the languages are different ; and in one of 
the poems in the book of Taliesin, where the Picts are 


symbolised by the expression, “y Cath Vreith,” or 
11° 
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speckled cat, there is this line, ‘“ The speckled cat of a 
strange language (aughyficithon) is troubled from the 
ford of Taradyr to Port Wygyr in Mona.” There is no 
doubt that the allusion here is to the Picts. 

In that form of the Pictish myth which represents 
them as a colony coming into the country, the legend 
assumes two shapes. They are either brought from 
Llychlyn, as in the Triads, or from Scythia, as in Bede, 
to Britain, where they occupy the north and east coast 
of Scotland; or they are brought from Thrace to Ire- 
land, and from thence to Scotland; but in both forms 
of the legend there is connected with it the tale that, 
being without wives, they applied to the Scots of Ire- 
land, and obtained wives from them. ‘The idea of this 
Celtic tradition was that the spoken language of a 
people was derived from their mothers: thus Nennius, 
in narrating the settlement of the Britons in Armorica 
under Maximus, has this addition, in some copies, “* Ac- 
ceptisque eorum uxoribus et filiabus in conjugium omnes 
earum linguas amputaverunt ne eorum successio mater- 
nam linguam disceret”: that is, in order to prevent 
their descendants speaking the language of their mothers’ 
race, they cut out their tongues. The fiction, therefore, 
of an immigrant tribe of Picts marrying wives of the 
Scots, who were a Gaelic people, points to the Picts 
speaking a kindred dialect, and seems to have been de- 
vised in order to account for the language of a people, 
supposed to be strangers from a distance, being similar 
to their own. It seems to have been so understood, for 
Layamon, in his Brut, represents the king of Britain as 
settling the Picts in Catenes, or Caithness, and that they 
asked and obtained wives from Gilla Caor, king of Ire- 
land, and adds: f 

‘“‘Thurh tha ilke wifmen... 
Thut fole gan to spelien 
Irlondes speche. (1. 10,069.) 

The whole testimony of the Britons themselves, and 
the inferences to be drawn from tradition, thus clearly 
class the Picts as a people with the Gwyddyl, or Gaelic 
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division of the greatCeltic race, and not with the Kymric 
or British, and point to their race and language both 
being Gaelic ; but though this may be true of the core or 
central body of the people, there are yet indications that 
the more outlying or frontier portions were extensively 
mixed with other people, and especially with the three 
races of the Saxons, the Britons, and the Scots of Ire- 
land. 

And first of the Saxons. It is somewhat remarkable 
that when Ammianus Marcellinus narrates the first 
great outburst of the barbarian, or ex-provincial tribes, 
against the Romans in 360, he enumerates them as con- 
sisting of the “ gentes Scotorum Pictorumque.” In the 
second invasion, in 364, they were joined by two other 
nations, and consisted of the “ Picti Saxonesque, et 
Scotti et Attacotti”; and in the third invasion, in 368, 
of the “ Picti in duas gentes divisi Dicaledones et Vic- 
turiones, itidemque Atticotti bellicosa hominum natio, 
et Scotti per diversa vagantes.” It is remarkable that 
the epithets applied here to each people seem to point 
to characteristics connected with their name. “ Scuite” 
signifies a wanderer; and the epithet “ vagantes” is 
attached to the Scots. “Cath” (war) seems to enter into 
the name Atticotti, and they are “ bellicosa natio.” So 
the peculiarity of the Picti was, that they were “ in duz 
gentes divisi.” This seems to imply that the “duas 
gentes” were of different race. Now it is remarkable 
that while the Picti and the Saxones are connected toge- 
ther in the second invasion, the Saxones are omitted 
from the third; and the Picti then, for the first time, 
appear as composed of two “ gentes”; while Claudian, in 
writing of the same invasion, expressly mentions the 
Saxones along with the Picts as forming part of the 
ravagers, and names the Orkneys as their seat. 

= Maduerunt Sazone fuso 


Orcades, incaluit Pictorwm sanguine Thule 
Scotorum cumulos flevit glacialis Ierne. 


I have elsewhere shown! that the tradition given 


? The early Frisian settlements in Scotland. 
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by Nennius, that Octa and bussa, the son and nephew 
of Hengist, led’ a body of Saxons past the Ork- 
neys, and took possession of a part of Scotland, “ us- 
que ad confinia Pictorum,” indicated a real settlement 
of Saxons on the east coast of Scotland as early as the 
year 374; and it is not impossible that they may have 
allied with the Picts proper so closely as to form one of 
the two gentes, and that the Vecturiones included them, 
a conjecture perhaps strengthened by the appearance 
of the Picts and Saxons in close union in 429 in Con- 
stantius’ Life of St. German, and by the fact that the 
ancestor of the Jutes, who were Octa’s people, was 
Vecta, the son of Odin, and that another part of the 
same people were termed by Bede, Vectuarii. Be this 
as it may, there seem undoubtedly to have been settle- 
ments of Saxons at a very early period along the east 
coast of Scotland among that part of the Picts. 

But if there were Saxons’ settlements among the 
Picts on the east coast, they seem to have become mixed 
with the Britons on their south frontier. 

The indication afforded by the Albanic Duan of an 
early encroachment of the tribes represented by the 
name Britus upon those represented by Albanus, as far 
as Fifeness, has already been noticed. In several of 
the old poems contained in the book of Taliessin 
allusion is made to a combination beween the Brython 
and the Gwyddyl, and the name of Brithwyr, which 
means mixed men as well as painted men, seems to 
have been applied to this mixed part of the Pictish 
nation. Thus: “I heard the conference between the 
Brython and the Gwyddyl, wicked distillers.” And 
again: “I was with the men of Celyddon; I saw thy old 
Brython and the Gwyddyl of the hazels the distillers.” 
Higden, in his Polychronicon, in giving the fable of 
Carausius settling a body of Picts in Albania, adds, 
“ubt permizti cum Britonibus per subsequens evum pre- 
manserunt,” which implies that such a mixture of the 
two people had been known as a fact, and one of the 
Pictish legends preserved in the Irish Nennius indicates 
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this also. One version of it bears that Cruthnechan 
mac Inge, the eponymus of the Picts, was sent from Ire- 
land to assist the Britons of Fortreinn to war against 
the Saxons, and they made their children and their 
swordland, 7.¢c., Cruthentuaith subject to them. Ano- 
ther version bears, “And when they (the Picts) had 
cleared their swordland yonder among the Britons, 
viz., Magh Fortreinn primo, and Magh Girgin postea.” 
Now Fortren or Magh Fortren was the district lying 
between the river Forth and the river Tay, and is here 
said to have been peopled by Britons, but afterwards 
obtained by the Picts who dwelt among them; and 
Magh Grigin is a district on the east coast, now called 
Mearns, which the Picts won when warring against the 
Saxons, and where they subjected their children. The 
presence, therefore, both of Britons and Saxons as part 
of the population of the districts which, under the 
name of Cruthentuath, was the territory of the Pictish 
kingdom, is here indicated. 

Finally, the Scots made a settlement in their western 
district,in part of Argyllshire, which they called Dalriada. 
‘ Bede gives the best indication of the nature of this settle- 
ment. He says of the Frith of Clyde that it was a “sinus 
maris permaximus, qui antiquitus gentem Brittonum a 
Pictis secernebat,” and that “Britannia post Brittones 
et Pictos tertiam Scottorum nationem in parte Pictorum 
recepit,” and that they settled “ad cujus videlicet sinus 
partem septentrionalem.” We know that this mythic 
colony of the Scots represented an actual settlement 
of them in Dalriada, which took place in the year 503, 
if not earlier, and that they, too, settled among the 
Picts. 

The Pictish law of succession, by which the crown 
passed after brothers by the female and not by the male 
line, admitted of strangers by paternal descent occupy- 
ing the throne in right of their Pictish mother, and it is 
rather remarkable that in the list of the Pictish kings 
we can identify three as having been severally of Anglic, 
British, and Scottish parentage, while their bearing 
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Pictish names shows that they had in right of the 
Pictish blood through their mothers been adopted into 
the Pictish nation. The first is Talorgan mac Ainfrit, 
who reigned from 653 to 657, and who must have been 
son of that Ainfrit who, after his father Edwyn, King 
of Northumbria, was slain by Penda and Cedwalla in 
the year 632, took refuge among the Picts. The second 
was Brude mac Bile, who, by defeating the Angles at the 
battle of Dunechtan in 673, freed the Picts from their 
subjection to the Angles, and who is said in an old poem 
to have been son of the British king of Strathclyde, while 
the Pictish kingdom is called the kingdom of his grand- 
father. And the third was Kenneth Macalpin, who is 
said to have been the “primus Scottorum” who reigned 
over the “regnum Pictorum.” 

Thus each of the three foreign races which were in 
part intermingled with the Picts, had a representative 
on the throne in the long line of Pictish kings, and the 
last, the Scot, succeeded in establishing the Pictish 
throne in his own family. The first four kings of this 
family were called reges Pictorum; the title is then 
altered to righ Alban or rex Albaniz, and finally his 
descendant, Malcolm the Second, calls himself “ rex 
Scotie”; and, to use the words of an old chronicle: 
“Hine translatum est regnum Scottorum in regnum 
Pictorum.” 

So far as race is concerned, therefore, the Pictish 
nation presents itself to us in the following aspect. The 
main body and centre of the nation, pure Albanic or old 
Gwyddyl, with the outlying parts mixed with other races 
—Saxons on the east coast, Britons south of the Tay, and 
Scots in Argyll, each having occasionally seen a king 
of their own race on the throne, and the latter succeed- 
ing in converting the accession of one of their race to 
the throne, in right of his Pictish blood through his 
female descent, into their permanent supremacy over 
the Pictish population of the country—people, and lan- 
guage gradually merging and disappearing under the 
general term of Scottish. 
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Such being the inferences which we draw from the 
first source of information; let us now see. how far the 
indications afforded by an analysis of such remains of 
the Pictish language as have come down to us accord 
with these deductions. 

Wituiam F, Skene. 


(To be continued.) 
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LOSTWITHIEL. 


LostWiTHIEL, visited by the Association in 1862, pos- 
sesses several objects of antiquarian interest. It was at 
one time a place of much importance in Cornwall,—in 
fact, the county town. Lysons says: ‘‘In the early part 
of Henry III’s reign, Andrew de Cardinham gave the 
borough of Lostwithiel to the prior and convent of 
Tywardreth, subject to suit of court to him and his heirs. 
It appears, nevertheless, to have been afterwards in the 
Earls of Cornwall, and to have been annexed to the 
duchy by King Edward III, with the manor of Penk- 
neth. Richard Earl of Cornwall, and King of the 
Romans, made Lostwithiel, including Penkneth, a free 
borough. Edmund Earl of Cornwall, his son, appears 
to have been the chief benefactor to this town. He 
erected handsome buildings, at a great charge, for his 
exchequer, for a shire-hall, etc.; ordaining that the 
coinage and sale of tin should be at Lostwithiel only, 
and that all the county meetings should be held there.” 
These privileges have all been lost. The Rev. John 
Wallis gives, in his excellent Bodmin Register, a copy of 
a grant made by Robert de Cardinam in the reign of 
Richard I (a.p. 1189-1199), confirming to his burgesses 
and the men of Lostuwidiel, all the liberties and privi- 
leges which his ancestors granted to them when they 
founded the town. 
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The Exchequer Hall, in which the stannary parlia- 
ments were held, is well worthy of careful examination. 
Attached to it is a prison, formerly used for the confine- 
ment of offenders against the stannary laws. 

The church, with its beautiful spire, affords an admi- 
rable example of Early English work. 

None of the county histories contain the least inform- 
ation respecting the interesting old bridge which gives 
access to the town, on the eastern side, over the Fowey 
river; and we have been unable to find any record of 
the date of its construction. It is of similar character 
to others in Cornwall, such as those at Looe, Respryn, 
Key, Ruthven, etc. Looe Bridge, with its thirteet 
arches, connecting the towns of East and West Looe, 
was built about the year 1400, according to Lysons ; 
who, however, gives no authority. He also says, “ there 
was formerly a chapel or oratory on this bridge, dedi- 
cated to St. Anne.” 

J. T. B. 





LIST OF RADNORSHIRE MAGISTRATES IN 1732; 


IN A LETTER FROM JENKIN EDWARDS, ATTORNEY, 
PRESTEIGN. 





ACTING MAGISTRATES, 


Sir David Williams, Bart. (of Gwernyved, Breconshire) 

Sir Humphrey Howorth (of Maesllwch, M.P. for Rad- 
norshire from 1722 to 1755) 

Thomas Lewis, Esq. (of Harpton, M.P. for the Radnor- 
shire boroughs) 

Henry Howorth, Esq. (of Caebalva; sheriff 1739) 

Marmaduke Gwynne, Esq. (of Garth, Breconshire ; 
sheriff 1718) 

Matthew Davies, Esq. (of Presteign ; sheriff 1734) 

Nicholas Taylor, Esq. (of the Heath, Presteign ; sheriff 

_ 1721) 





LIST. OF RADNORSHIRE MAGISTRATES. 


Hugh Morgan, Esq. (of Bettws; sheriff 1724) 

John Clarke, Esq. (of Bleddfa; sheriff 1735) 

Hugh Gough, Esq. (of Knighton; sheriff 1708) 

Thomas Baskerville, Esq. (of Aberedw) 

Bryan Crowther, Esq. (of Knighton and Street Court, 
Herefordshire. See “ Crowder,” Radnorshire Pedi- 
grees, L. Dwnn) 

Giles Whitehall, Esq. (of the Moor; sheriff 1723) 

Edward Harley, Esq. (afterwards third Earl of Oxford) 

Evan Lewis, clerk 

John Foley, Esq. 

William Gwynne Vaughan, Esq. (of Trebarried, Brecon- 
shire; M.P. for that county from 1714 to 1727) 


SWORN, BUT NOT ACTING. 


John Walsham, Esq. (of Knill Court, Herefordshire) 
John Miles, Esq. (of Evenjobb ; sheriff 1717) 

Henry Bull, Esq. 

Folliott Powell, "i (of Stanage; sheriff 1725) 


NAMES OF THOSE WHO NEVER ACTED. 


William Chase, Esq. (of London ; sheriff 1709) 

William Penoire, Esq. (Iam told no estate in Radnor- 
shire) 

Richard Chase, Esq., Hertfordshire 

Richard Gorges, Esq., Ireland 

Thomas Vaughan, Esq. 

Richard Owen, Esq., London 

Thomas Holland, Esq. (of Llangunllo ; sheriff ) 

John Walcoat, Esq., Shropshire 

Robert Harley, Esq., Herefordshire. (Probably Robert 
Harley of Kinsham, M.P. for Leominster, one of 
the sons of the Hon. Edward Harley, Auditor of 
the Imprest) 

Harford Jones, Esq., Hereford (sheriff in 1729) 

John Price, Esq., Clerk of the Peace. 

R. W. B. 
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SAINT GREAL. 


Ir is known to many of our readers that there exists in 
Welsh a volume relating to King Arthur’s court, and 
containing the adventures of some of his warriors in 
the quest of the Saint Greal. Dr. Davies, in his 
Welsh-Latin Dictionary (fol. 1682), observes sub voce 
Greal :—“ Est liber quidam historicus continens varias 
historias.” He evidently never saw the work. Edward 
Llwyd also mentions it in his list of Welsh MSS., and 
gives a correct description of it, which is the result of 
an actual inspection. “ Llyvyr y Greal, viz., Chwedle 
am Arthur ai Vilwyr. De Arthuro et Militibus suis 
Historiole Fabulose.. Vaughn. Membr. 4to., foliorum 
280, Codex Scripturd4 elegantiori tempore H. 6.” He 
then gives the first and last lines. ‘This precious vol- 
ume, one of the gems of the Hengwrt MSS., is now in 
the Peniarth Library, and I have been kindly permitted 
by Mr. Wynne to transcribe as much as the opportunity 
afforded. I now send a copy of the first eleven pages 
and the last four, which will give an idea of the work, 
and I trust excite a desire to have the whole printed 
and translated. As far as I could make out, instead of 
being a collection of stories, it appears to be one con- 
tinuous story, though at least two works have been 
made use of in the compilation. ‘The first portion is a 
translation, with some slight alterations, of Walter de 
Map’s “ Roman du Quéte du Saint Greal,” originally 
written in the latter part of the twelfth century. ‘The 
Peniarth MS. is beautifully written on vellum, and in 
perfect preservation, and its date is that of Henry VI, 
the early part of the fifteenth century. The ortho- 
graphy and style of writing agrees literally with that of 
the Mabinogion in the Llyvr Coch Hergest, which is of 
that date. ‘This, of course, is a transcript of an earlier 
copy; but there is no certainty when it was first trans- 
lated into Welsh, though Aneurin Owen, in his Cata- 
logue of the Hengwrt MSS., assigns to it the sixth year 
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of Henry I. It is mentioned by Davydh ab Gwilym, 
who died in 1368. “ Rhodiais ith geisio, iaith digasog, 
mal y greal, myn y grog.—I have trayelled to find thee, 
as if the Greal, sincere is the speech, by the rood.” 
Only two copies are supposed to be now in existence; 
this at Peniarth, and the other among the Gloddaeth 
MSS. lately removed to Mostyn. The latter is thus 
described in Aneurin Owen’s Catalogue of the Glodd- 
aeth MSS.:—Sang Royal ae cavas, ac ae duc y nev; 
nyt amgen Galaath vab Lawnslot dy Lac. Peredur vab 
Evroc, iarll, a Bwrt, vab brenin Bwrt. Y copi cyntav 
a ysgrivenodd Mastyr Phylip Davydd o unic lyvyr y 
urddedig ewythyr, Trahaearn ab Ieuan ap Meuric, ae 
ysgrivenodd Siencyn vab John, vab Siencyn, vab Ieuan 
Vychan, vab Ieuan, vab Einion, vab Rhys, vab Madoc, 
vab Llewelyn, vab Cadwgan, vab Elystan Glodrydd. 
Vellum, folio.”—Sang Royal, who had it, and who took 
it to heaven, being none other than Galaad the son of 
Lancelot du Lac, Peredur, the son of Evrawg, earl, and 
Bort, the son of King Bort. The first copy written by 
Master Phylip David, from the sole book of his knighted 
uncle, Trahaearn ab Ieuan ab Meiric, which was written 
by Siencyn ab John, etc. When we have obtained the 
time of Siencyn ab John, we shall know when it was 
first translated. The copies must always have been 
very scarce. Among the poems of Gutto ’r Glyn is 
one addressed to the above Trehaearn ab Ieuan ab 
Meurig ab Howel Gam, of Waenllwg in Monmouth- 
shire, soliciting the loan of the Greal for David, abbot 
of Valle Crucis. 


Am un llyvyr y mae ’n Ilevain, For one book he is calling out, 

A gar mwy nag aur a main ; Which he loves more than gold and gems, 
Y Greal teg ir wlad hon,— The goodly Greal (to be sent) to this land, 
Llyvr o enwog varchogion ; The book of eminent knights, [Table. 
Liyvr o greft yr holl Vord Gron. The book of the mystery of all the Round 


This is printed in the “Iolo MSS.”, and the same 
volume contains a poem by Ieuan Dhu y Bilwg, ad- 
dressed to Lewis, abbot of Glyn Nedh, for the loan of 
the Greal. This poet flourished from 1460 to 1500. 


Rosert Wriiiams, M.A. 
Rhydycroesau, Oswestry. Feb. 24, 1865. 
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Meeys ydoed yr amherawdyr Arthur yn y llys a elwit camalot, 
nos sadwrn sulgwynn, oet yr arglwyd iessu grist pedeir blyned 
ar dec a deugeint a®phedwarcant. Ac ygyt ac ef yd oedynt o 
vilwyr y vort gronn dec a deugeint a chant. A gwedy mynet 
pawb y eisted onadunt a ruthraw ar vwyta, nachaf yn dyvot y 
mywn hyt geyrbronn arthur unbenn ieuanc yn arvauc ef ae 
varch. Ac yn dywedut wrth arthur. Hanpych gwell amher- 
awdyr arthur heb ef. A thitheu unben poet da itt heb yr 
arthur. Arglwyd heb y mackwy a yttiw lawnslot yma yn un 
lle, yttiw unben heb yr arthur. Ae dangos idaw a oruc. Ynay 
mackwy a doeth parth ac att lawnslot, ac adolwyn idaw yr 
mwyn yr hwnn mwyhaf a gararawd eiryoet dyvot ygyt ac ef 
hyt y fforest a oed yn agos udunt. Paryw neges unben yssyd 
ytti a myvi heb y lawnslot. Ti ae gwely arglwyd wedy y 
delych yno heb y mackwy. Yn llawen heb y lawnslot a 
minneu a af y gytathydi. Ac ynaerchi y ysgwier idaw dwyn 
y arveu attaw. Ac velly y gwnitpwyd. A phan welas y 
brenhin hynny a baronyeit y Ilys ny bu hoff ganthunt. Ac 
yna gwenhwyvar a dywawt. Lawnslot heb hi, a oes gennyt ti 
onyt yn gadaw ni ar dyd kyvuch a hediw. Arglwydes heb y 
mackwy, gwybyd yn lle gwir y byd ef yma draegevyn avory 
erbyn bwyt. Gan hynny heb hitheu aet ynteu ygyt a thydi 
yn llawen. Ac ar hynny esgynnu ar eu meirch a orugant ef 
ar marchawe arall. A gwedy kychwyn o honunt marchogaeth 
a wnaethant yny doethant yr fforest. A gwedy marchogaeth 
onadunt mwy no hanner milltir o honei, wynt a doethant y 
vanachlawe gwraged. A phan wybuant wy panyw lawnslot a oed 
yno, llawen vuant urthaw. Ae arwein y ystavell advwyndec a 
orugant ae diarchenu. A phan daroed udunt tynnu y arveu y 
amdanaw, nachaf yn dyvot y mywn attaw y deu gefynderw, nyt 
amgen no bwrt alionel. Ac yna mynet dwylaw mynwgyl a 
wnaethyant. A govyn a oruc burt y lawnslot pa negesseu ae 
dugassei evo yr lle hwnnw, ni a debygassem dy vod yngkamalot. 
Ac ynteu a vanagawd udunt megys y dathoed ef yno. Ac val 
yd oedynt yn ymdidan velly, nachaf yn dyvot attunt teir 
manaches a gwas ieuanc tec ygyt ac wynt, ar bennaf onadunt 
yn y arwein herwyd y law dan wylaw. A phan doeth hi att 
lawnslot y dywawt. Arglwyd heb hi ydwyfi yn dwyn attat ti 
yn mab maeth ni. Ac yn adolwyn itt y wneuthur yn varchawe 
urdawl. Kanys debygem ni gwell noc ef ny allei kymryt yr 
urdas hwnnw. A Lawnslot a welas y mab yn gyflawno bop 
daeoni. Ac yn aeduet herwyd meint ac aelyodeu megys y 
tebygit y vot val na welwit eiryoet y gyffelyb. Aco achas y 
uvydtawt a welas yndaw y bu hoffach a haws ganthaw y urdaw. 
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As the Emperor Arthur was in the court called Camelot, on 
the Saturday of Whitsunday, when the year of the Lord Jesus 
Christ was four hundred and fifty-four,eand along with him 
there were of the warriors of the Round Table one hundred 
and fifty, and when ‘they had all gone to sit and hastened to eat, 
behold there came in, even to the presence of Arthur, a young 
chieftain,in armour himself and his horse. And he said to Arthur, 
Hail, Emperor Arthur, said he. And to thee, also, chieftain, be 
it well, said Arthur. Lord, said the youth, is Lancelot any 
where here? He is, chieftain, said Arthur; and he shewed 
him to him. Then the youth came towards Lancelot, and im- 
plored him, for the sake of him whom he ever loved most, to 
come with him as far as the forest that was near to them. 
What business hast thou, chieftain, with me? said Lancelot. 
Thou wilt see when thou comest there, said the youth. And 
then he commanded his esquire to bring his arms to him, and 
so it was done. And when the king and the barons of the 
court saw that, they were not pleased. And then Gwen- 
hwyvar said, Lancelot, said she, hast thou nothing to do but to 
leave us on so high a day as this? Lady, said the youth, know 
for a surety that he will be here again to-morrow by meal time. 
In that case, said she, let him go along with thee gladly. 
And upon that, they mounted their horses, he and the other 
knight. And after starting they rode until they came to the 
forest. And when they had ridden for more than half a mile 
of it, they came to a convent of women. And when they knew 
that it was Lancelot who was there, they received him gladly, 
and conducted him into a fair chamber and stripped him. 
And when they had taken off his armour, behold there came in 
unto him his two cousins, namely, Bort and Lionel. And then 
they went with hands about the neck, and Bort asked Lancelot 
what business had brought him to that place; we supposed 
that thou wert at Camelot. And he told them how he came 
there. And as they were discoursing so, behold there came to 
them three nuns, and a fair youth along with them, and the 
chief of them led him by his hand weeping. And when she 
came to Lancelot, she said, Lord, said she, I am bringing to 
thee our foster son, and beseech thee to make him an ordained 
knight. For we think that a better man than he could not 
receive that dignity. And Lancelot saw the youth replete 
with every good quality, and ripe in stature and limbs, so that 
it was supposed that his like was never seen. And on account 
of his humility that he saw in him, he was better pleased and 
more ready to ordain him. And to the nuns he said that he 
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A dywedut wrth y manachesseu a wnaeth y cwplaei ef yn 
llawen yr hyn yd oedynt wy yny geissyaw ganthaw. Y nos 
honno y trigyawd ef yno. Ac yd erchis yr mab vynet y wylyat 
yr eglwys, a thranneeth ar awr brim ef a wisgawd_lawnslot 
am y droed deheu idaw yspardun oreureit. A burt a rodes 
kussan idaw. Aca erchis y duw y wneuthur yn ur da, kanys 
ar degwch ny phelleut odim. A gwedy taruot gwneuthur pob 
peth o hynny, ef a ovynnawd lawnslot yr.mab. A deuei ygyt 
ac ef y lys arthur. Nac af syr heb ef ygyt a thydi. Yr 
abades yna a dywawt wrth lawnslot yd anvonynt wy y mab 
yno pan welynt y vot yn amser. Yna lawnslot a gychwyn- 
nawd racdaw ef ae gefynderw. A marchogaeth a wnaethyant 
yn y doethant y lys arthur. Ac  neurathoed arthur 
yna yr eglwys ef ae varwnyeit y warandaw yr offeren 
vawr, diskyn a wnaethant a dyvot yr neuad. Ac yna 
ymdidan a wnaethant am y mab a ry wnathoed lawnslot ef yn 
varchawc urdawl. A bort a dywawt na welas eiryoet dyn 
debygach y lawnslot noc ef. Ac ny thebygafi heb ef na bo 
galaath vo ef yr hwnn a anet o verch brenhin peles. Myn 
vyngrret heb y lionel mi a debygaf evo yttiw. Ac velly 
ymdidan a wnaethant wy y edrych beth a dywedei lawnslot. 
Eissyoes yr parabyl a dywedynt wy nyt attebawd lawnslot. 
Ac yna tewi a orugant am y devawd hwnnw. A dyvot y 
edrych eistedvaeu y vort gronn a chaffael a wnaethant wy bop 
eistedva gwedy ysgrivennu henw y neb bioed ympob eistedva. 
Ac velly mynet a orugant yn y doethant yr eistedva beriglus. 
Ac yno wynt a welsant llythyr newyd wneuthur, ar rei or 
llythyr a oedynt yn dywedut. Yr pan diodefawd crist ar brenn 
y groc neur gwplawyt pedeir blyned ar dec a deugeint a 
phedwarcant. A duwsulgwyn y dyly yr eistedva honn gaffael 
y meistyr, myn vyngrret heb wy weldy yma antur ryved. 
Myn enw duw heb y lawnslot. Pwybynnac a vynnei gyfrif ef 
a gaffei herwyd iawn gyfrif mae hediw yw y sulgwyn nessaf 
gwedy pedeir blyned ar dec a deugeint a phedwar cant o 
ded iessu grist, herwyd proffwydolyaeth vyrdin yr hwnn. 
a wnaeth yr eistedva honn. Ac a dywawt nat eistedei 
neb yndi yny delei un, a hynny vydei duw sulgwyn nessaf 
gwedy pedeir blyned ar dec a deugeint a phedwar cant. 
A phwy bynnac a eistedei yndi yna ef a dywawt y kaffei y 
angheu. A gwir yw hynny, kanys pob dyn or a eistedawd yndi 
etto hyt hediw ef a aeth gwynt ac wynt ymeith a damchwein y 
keffit chwedyl byth am neb onadunt o hynny allan. Ereill 
onadunt a las yn yr eistedva ac arveu. A mia vynnwn heb y 
lawnslot na welei neb y llythyr hwnn hediw yn y delei yma y 
neb bieu gorffen yr antur honn. Ac yna lionel a dywawt y 
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would gladly perform what they requested of him. That 
night he remained there, and commanded the youth to go to 
the church to watch, and the next morning at the hour of 
prime Lancelot placed a gilt spur on his right foot, and Bort 
gave him a kiss, and prayed to God to make him a good man, 
for in beauty he wanted nothing. And when all that was done, 
Lancelot asked the youth whether he would come with him to 
Arthur’s court. I will not go along with thee, sir, said he. 
The abbess then said to Lancelot, that they would send the 
youth there, when they saw that it was time. Then Lancelot 
set forward, he and his cousins, and they rode until they came 
to Arthur’s court, and Arthur and his barons had gone to 
church to hear high mass. They dismounted and came to the 
hall, and there they discoursed about the youth whom Lancelot 
had made an ordained knight, and Bort said that he had never 
seen a man more like to Lancelot than him. And I do not 
think, said he, but that he is Galaath, who was born of the 
daughter of King Peles. On my faith, said Lionel, I think 
that itis he. And so they discoursed to see what Lancelot would 
say. However, to the speech that they uttered Lancelot 
answered nothing. And then they became silent about that 
rite, and they went to see the seats of the Round Table, and 
they found on every seat written the name of its possessor. 
And so they went until they came to the dangerous seat, and 
there they saw letters newly made, and some of the letters 
mentioned ;—Since Christ suffered on the cross are not four hun- 
dred and fifty-four years accomplished? and on Whitsunday this 
seat ought to have its master. On my faith, said they, behold 
here a wonderful adventure. By God’s name, said Lancelot, 
whoever would count, he would find according to true com- 
putation that this day is the Whitsunday next after four hun- 
dred and fifty-four years of the age of Jesus Christ, according 
to the prophecy of Merdhin, who made this seat, and said that 
no one would sit in it until a certain one came, and that would 
be the Whitsunday next after four hundred and fifty-four 
years. And whoever would sit in it, then he said that he 
would meet with his death; and that is true, for every man 
that has sat in it hitherto until this day, has been swept away 


' by a wind, and no news was ever obtained of any of them after- 


wards. Others of them were slain in the seat with arms, and, 

said Lancelot, I would that no one saw these letters to day, 

until he comes that is to finish this adventure. Then Lionel 

said that he would cause that no one should read them on that 

day. And he brought a veil of satin, and spread it on the 

seat. And when Arthur came from church, and saw that 
3RD SER., VOL. XI. 12 
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gwnaei ef nas darlleei neb ynteu y dyd hwnnw. A dwyn llen 
o bali a oruc ef ae thannu ar yr eistedva. A phan doeth 
arthur or eglwys a gwelet lawnslot gwedy dyvot ae gevyn- 
dyrw ygyt ac ef. Achymeint vuy llewenyd a gyfodes y rwng 
milwyr y vort gronn ac y bu anghyvartal o achaws dyvodyat 
- bwrt a lionel y rei ny buassynt yr ystalym o amser kynno 
hynny yn llys arthur. A gwalchmei a ovynnawd udunt a 
vuassynt iach a llawen yr pan ymwelsynt diwethaf. Ac wynteu 
a dywedasant eu bot. Yna arthur a dywawt bot yn amser 
udunt vynet a bwyta. Arglwyd heb y kei, ef a welit ymi pei 
elut ti y vwyta yr awr honn y torrut dy gynnedyf. Kanys 
arver vu gennyt eiryoet nat elut y vwyta ar bop uchelwyl yn y 
delei ryw antur yth lys. Kei heb yr arthur gwir a dywedy 
di, ar gynnedyf honno a gynhelyeis eiryoet hyt hediw. Ac 
etto mi ae kynhalyaf hyt tra e gallwyf. Eissyoes kymeint vu 
vy llewenyd o achaws lawnslot ae gevyndyrw ac na doeth cof 
im dim y wrth y devot hwnnw. Delit yth gof ditheu weithion 
heb y kei. A phan yttoedynt wy yn ymdidan velly, nachaf yn 
dyvot y mywn hyt rac bronn y brenhin gwas ieuanc telediw, 
ac yn kyvarch gwell yr brenhin. Arglwyd heb ef peth ryved 
a weleis, maen yn novyaw yn yr aberovry. Ac yn dyvot ar 
draws yr avon yr tir. Y brenhin yna ae vilwyr y gyt ac efa 
doethant y lann yr avon. A phan doethant wy yno yd oed 
gwedy dyvot yr tir cnap o vaen marmor coch wedy y wneuthur 
ar weith allawr. Ac yn y maen yd oed ynherwyd a debygynt 
wy cledyf anrydedus. Ae dwrn a oed o vaen gwerthvawr wedy 
ysgrivennu llythyr o eur drwy gywreinrwyd yndaw. Ac yna 
darllein y llythyr a orugant y barwnyeit. Ar llythyr a oed yn 
dywedut yn y mod hwnn. Nym tynn i vyth neb o dymma 
onyt y neb am arwedo ar y glun, a hwnnw vyd y marchawg 
goreu o’r holl vyt. A phan welas arthur hynny ef a dywawt, 
lawnslot heb ef ganhynn tydi bieuy cledyf. A lawnslot yno a dy- 
wawt. Arglwyd heb ef myn duw nyt myvief. Ac nyt oes ynof o 
hyder roi vy llaw arnaw. Kanyt wyf kyn deilynghet ac y dy- 
lywyf y gymryt. A ffolineb mawr oed im o thebygwn y. gaffael. 
Yr hynny heb yr arthur prawf y dynnu or maen. Na phrofaf 
myn vygecret heb y lawnslot kanys mi a wnn nas prawf neb 
or a ballo arnaw y dynnu odyna ny chaffo ryw amser dyrnawt 
y ganthaw. Ae gwdost di heb yr arthur. Gwnn yn wir 
arglwyd heb ef, mi a wnn mae hediw yd ymdengossant yr 
anturyeu mawr oll or greal. Pan welas arthur na wnaei 
lawnslot dim o hynny, ef a dywawt. Gwalchmei vy nei heb 
ef prawf di dynnu y cledyf or maen. Arglwyd heb ef pryt nas 
mynno lawnslot nyt teilwng y minneu y brovi. Beth yr 
hynny heb y brenhin, prawf ‘di y tynnu ef, kanys nyt yr y 
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Lancelot had returned, and his cousins with him, so great was 
the joy that arose among the warriors of the Round Table 
that it was excessive, on account of the arrival of Bort and 
Lionel, who had not been for a length of time at Arthur’s 
court. And Gwalchmai asked them whether they had been in 
good health and spirits since they had seen them last, and they 
said that they had. Then Arthur said that it was time for 
them to go to eat. Lord, said Kai, it appears to me that if 
thou wentest to eat at this hour that thou wouldst break thy 
custom; for it was ever usual with thee not to go to eat on 
every high festival until some adventure came to thy court. 
Kai, said Arthur, thou sayest the truth, and that custom I have 
ever observed until this day, and I will continue to observe it 
as long asI can. Nevertheless, so great was my joy on account 
of Lancelot and his cousins, that that custom never came to my 
mind. Let it come to thy mind now, said Kai. And while 
they were so discoursing, behold there came to the presence of 
the king a handsome youth, and saluted the king. Lord, said 
he, I have seen a wonderful thing, a stone floating down the 
stream, and coming across the river to the shore. The kin 

then and his warriors along with him came to the bank of the 
river, and when they were come there a piece of red marble 
had come ashore, formed like an altar. And in the stone was 
what they supposed to be an honourable sword, and its hilt 
was of precious stones, with golden letters skilfully engraved 
on it. And then the barons read the letters; and the letters men- 
tioned in this manner. No one will ever draw me hence but he 
that will bear me on his thigh, that one will be the best knight of 
the whole world. And when Arthur saw that he said, Lancelot, 
said he, in that case thou ownest the sword. And Lancelot said, 
Lord, said he, by God, I am not he, and I have not the boldness 
to put my hand upon it, for I am not worthy enough that I 
ought to take it. And it would be great folly for me to think 
of having it. Nevertheless, said Arthur, try thou to take it 
out of the stone. I will not try, upon my faith, said Lancelot, 
for I know whoever tries and fails to draw it out thence is sure 
of having a blow from it. Knowest thou that? said Arthur. 
I know truly, Lord, said he ; I know that this day will appear 
all the great adventures of the Greal. When Arthur saw that 
Lancelot would not attempt it, he said, Gwalchmai my nephew, 
said he, try thou to draw the sword out of the stone. Lord, 
said he, when Lancelot declines, I am not worthy to attempt it. 
What for that, said the king, try thou it, for I do not care so 
much for the sword as for the accomplishment of my will. 
Then Gwalchmai put his hand upon it, but he was not able to 
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cledyf vwyaf gennyfi hynny namyn yr cwplau vy ewyllys. Sef 
a wnaeth gwalchmei yna roi y law arnaw, ac ny allawd ef y 
dynnu ef or maen. Gwalchmei heb y lawnslot, gwybyd yn 
lle gwir y kyhwrd y cledyf hwnnw yn kynnesset itt ac nas 
mynnut yr kastell. Arglwyd heb y gwalchmei ny allafi dim 
wrth hynny. Eissyoes pei ron idaw vy llad i mi a vynnwn 
gwplau ewyllys vy ewythyr. Pan gigleu y brenhin hynny 
edivar vu ganthaw gyrru gwalchmei mywn perigyl kymeint 
a hwnnw. A galw ar beredur a oruc. Ac erchi idaw provi 
tynnu y cledyf or maen. Mi a wnaf yn llawen heb ef yr 
kynnal kedymdeithyas a gwalchmei. A roi y law ar y cledyf 
a oruc, a phallu hevyt arnaw y dynnu. Ac yna pawb a gre- 
dassant bot lawnslot ar y wirioned. Ac yna kei a doeth aca 
dywawt wrth arthur myn llaw vynghyfeillt heb ef, ti a elly 
bellach vynet y vwyta kany phallawd arnat gwelet a chaffael 
peth enryved. Awn ninneu heb y brenhin. Yr Ilys y doethant 
a gwedy ymolchi pawb a aeth i eisted yw gynnefawt le. A 
gwedy mynet pawb, ef a welat na buassei gyngyflawnet Ilys 
arthur eiryoet ar dyd hwnnw. Kan nyt oed un eistedva yn 
wac onyt yr eistedva beriglus e hun. Ac gwedy dyvot y 
gwassanaeth kyntaf attunt, ef a doeth damchwein a oed 
gynryvedet ac y kaeawd kubyl o drysseu a ffenestri y neuad 
heb un dyn yn roi y law arnadunt. Ac yr hynny nyt oed 
dywyllach arnadunt no chynt. A phawb a ryvedawd hynny. 
Ar brenhin yna a dywawt wrth y varwnyeit. Arglwydi heb 
ef llyma damchweinyeu ryved. A phan yttoedynt velly yn 
ymdidan am hynny. Nachaf y gwelynt gwr prud yn dyvot 
y mywn. A dillat gwynnyon ymdanaw. Heb wybot 
o neb or a oed yn y neuad pa fford y dathoed ef y mywn. Ac 
yn y law ynteu marchawe urdawl ieuanc. Ac arveu cochyon 
ymdanaw. Ac heb gledyf. Ar awr y doeth ef ymywn ef a 
dywawt, hedwch ywch heb ef. A gwedy hynny ef a dywawt. 
Arthur heb ef Ilyma vi yn duyn attat ti y marchawe urdawl 
damunedic yr hwnnw a wyssya holl anturyeu a ryvedodeu 
brytaen vaur ar gwledyd ereill oll. A llawen vu arthur wrth 
y kennadeu, ar chwedleu hynny. Ae groessawu a oruc. A 
dywedut urthaw. A wrda heb ef, ninneu a vuam yn y aros 
ef yr ystalym o amser. Ac bellach yd ym yn tybyeit mae 
trwydaw evo y gorfennir anturyeu seint greal. Myn vyngccret 
heb y gwr lluyt, ti a wely dechreu tec idaw yn ehegyr. Ac yna 
peri tynneu y arveu y am y marchawe a oruc y gwr Ilwyt. 
Ae adaw ynteu y mywn peis o syndal coch a swrcot a ffuryr 
yndi o ermin gwyn. Ac yna y gwr llwyt a erchis yr marchawc 
ieuanc y ganlyn. Ac velly y doethant hyt yr eistedva beriglus 
yn ymyl y lle yd oed lawnslot yn eisted. A dyrchavel y Ilen 
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draw it out of the stone. Gwalchmai, said Lancelot, know for 
a truth that that sword will come into as close contact with thee 
as thou wouldst not wish to the castle. Lord, said Gwalchmai, 
I cannot help that. Nevertheless; were it to kill me, I would 
accomplish the will of my uncle. When the king heard that, 
he was sorry to have driven Gwalchmai into so much danger 
as that, and he called Peredur, and commanded him to try to 
draw the sword out of the stone. I will gladly, said he, to keep 
companionship with Gwalchmai; and he put his hand on the 
sword, and he also failed to draw it. And then all believed 
that Lancelot was on his truth. And then Kai came and said 
to Arthur, by the hand of my friend, said he, thou mayest at 
length go to eat, for thou hast not failed to see and meet with 
a wonderful thing. Let us go, said the king. ‘To the court 
they came, and when all had washed themselves, they sat down 
in their usual places. And when all had gone, it was seen 
that Arthur’s court had never been so full as on that day, for 
there was not one seat empty, except the dangerous seat itself. 
And when the first service was brought to them, an event 
occurred which was so wonderful that all the doors and win- 
dows were closed without any one putting his hand upon them, 
and yet it was no darker upon them than before. And all 
wondered at it. And the king then said to his barons, Lords, 
said he, here are wonderful events. And when they were 
so discoursing about it, behold, they saw a grave man coming 
in, dressed in white raiment, without any one of those who 
were in the hall knowing by what way he had come in. And 
in his hand was a young ordained knight, dressed in red 
armour, and without a sword. And as soon as he came in, 
he said, Peace unto you, said he. And after that he said, 
Arthur, said he, here I am bringing to thee the ordained knight 
that is desired, who will invite all the adventures and wonders 
of Great Britain and all other countries. And Arthur was 
gladdened by those messages and sayings, and he welcomed 
him, and said to him, O good man, said he, we also have been 
waiting for him for a length of time. And now we think that 
by him will be accomplished the adventures of Saint Greal. 
On my faith, said the gray man, thou wilt see a fair beginning 
to him speedily. And then the gray man caused his armour to 
be taken from the knight, and him to be left in a frock of red 
sendal, and a furred surcoat of white ermine. And then the 
gray man commanded the young knight to follow him. And so 
they came even to the dangerous seat, near the place where 
Lancelot was sitting, and the gray man raised the veil from the 
seat, and saw written on it new letters. See thou here the seat 
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a oruc y gwr Ilwyt y ar yr eistedva. A gwelet yn yscrivennedic 
yndi o lythyr newyd. Weldy yma eistedva galaath. Ar gwr 
prud a dywawt wrth y marchawce ieuanc. Listed di yn y lle 
hwnn kanys tydi bieu. Ac ynteu a eistedawd ac a dywawt 
with y gwr prud. ‘Tydi a elly weithyon vynet drachevyn, 
kanys ti a wnaethost yr hynn a orchymynnwyt itt. Ar gwrda 
ie gadawawd ynteu velly ac a aeth ymeith, gan gymryt 
kenyat arthur ae varwnyeit. Ac yna govyn a wnaethpwyt 
idaw o pale y dathoed. Ac ynteu a dywawt nas dywedei ef 
udunt wy yna, hyt yn amser arall. Ac velly agori y drws a 
oruc y gwr llwyt, a mynet ymeith y gyt ae gedymdeithyon a 
oedynt yn y aros. Pan welas y milwyr ereill y mackwy ieuanc 
yn eisted yn y lle yd arswydassei lawer gwrda kynno hynny, 
ryved vu gan bawp rac mor ieuanc oed. Ae anrydedu a wnaei 
bawp yn vawr. Kanys pawb a oedynt yn tybyeit trwydaw evo 
y cwpleit damchweinyeu seint greal, o achaws provedigaeth 
yr eistedva lle nyt eistedassei neb eiryoet heb govit. Ae 
anrydedu aoruc lawnslot idaw yn annat neb, kanys yd oed 
yn tybyeit mae evo a ry wnathoed ef yn varchawc y bore 
kynno hynny. Ac amovyn a oruc lawnslot ac ef am y gyflwr. 
Ac ynteu a vanagawd idaw lawer o betheu. Ac yna bort a 
lionel a ymdidanyssant am y mab. Ar ymdidan a gerdawd 
yn gymeint a dywedut o bawp or Ilys mae evo oed galaath 
vab lawnslot o verch brenhin peles. Ac yna un o weissyon 
yr ystavell a doeth ac a dywawt wrth y vrenhinhes. Ar- 
glwydes heb ef, ryvedawt maur a doeth yma hediw. Beth yw 
hynny heb hitheu. Yn y neuad y mae mackwy ieuanc yn 
eisted yn yr eistedva beriglus. Y rof a duw heb hitheu, da vu 
duw ac ef roi gras ac enryded idaw y gwplau yr hyn nys 
ewplaawd neb eiryoet. Ac am hynny ef a ellir credu idaw y 
cwplaa petheu a vo mwy. A pharyw wr y diwyc yw evo. 
Arglwydes heb ynteu, un or gwyr teckaf or byt ywef. A 
phawb yssyd yn dywedut y vot ef yn debic y lawnslot. Ac 
yna y bu chwannawc y vrenhines oe welet ef. Ac yna yd 
adnabu hi yn hyspys panyw mab y lawnslot oed ef o verch 
brenhin peles y vam. A phan darvu yr brenhin bwyta ac 
ymdidan, wynt a doethant yr eistedva. Ar brenhin a dyr- 
chafawd y llen a oed y dan y mackwy. Ac a arganvu arnynt 
henw galaath. Ae dangos a oruc y walchmei. A dywedut 
wrthaw. Gwalchmei heb ef y duw y diolchaf, weldy yma y 
marchawc y buost ti a chwbyl o gedymdeithyon y vort gronn 
yn damunaw. Ac am hynny bydwch lawen wrthaw. Ac 
anrydedwch ef kanys mi a wnn na byd hir drigyan arnaw yma. 
Arglwyd heb y gwalchmei, tydi a minneu a dylyem y anrydedu 
ef megys arglwyd mawr a meistyr arnam. Kanys duw ae 
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of Galaath. And the grave man said to the young knight, sit 
thou in this place, for it is thine. And he sat and said to the 
grave man: Thou mayst now go back, for thou hast done what 
was commanded thee, and the good man left him so, and went 
away, taking leave of Arthur and his barons. And then it was 
asked of him whence he came, and he said that he would not 
tell them there, until another time. And so the gray man opened 
the door, and went away, along with his companions who awaited 
him. When the other warriors saw the youth sitting in the 
place that many a brave man before then had been afraid of 
doing, they were all amazed, because he was so young, and 
every one honoured him greatly, for every one supposed that 
through him would be accomplished the events of Saint Greal, 
on account of the attempting of the seat, where no one had ever 
sat without grief. And Lancelot honoured him above all, for he 
thought it was he whom he had made a knight the morning be- 
fore that. And Lancelot inquired of him about his condition. 
And he told him many things. And then Bort and Lionel dis- 
coursed about the youth, and the conversation increased so 
much that every one of the court said that he was Galaath the 
son of Lancelot by the daughter of King Peles. And then one 
of the pages of the chamber came and said to the queen; Lady, 
said he, a great wonder has come here to-day. What is that? 
said she. In the hall there is a youth sitting in the dangerous 
seat. Between me and God, said she, God has been good to 
him, to give him grace and honour to accomplish what no man 
has ever accomplished. And for that reason it may be believed 
that he will accomplish what is greater. And what sort of 
person is he in appearance? Lady, said he, one of the hand- 
somest persons in the world is he. And every one says that he 
is like to Lancelot. And then the queen was desirous of seeing 
him. And then she knew for a certainty that he was the son 
of Lancelot, by the daughter of King Peles, his mother. And 
when the king had eaten and conversed, they came to the seat. 
And the king raised the veil that was under the youth, and he 
perceived there the name of Galaath, and he showed it to 
Gwalchmai, and said to him, Gwalchmai, said he, I give thanks 
to God, see thou here the knight whom thou and all the com- 
panions of the Round ‘lable were desiring. And therefore be 
kind to him and honour him, for I know that he will not stay 
here long. Lord, said Gwalchmai, thou and I ought to honour 
him as a great lord and master over us; for God has sent him to 
us to free us from the evil destinies and adventures that were in 
this isle. O chieftain, said Arthur, the welcome of God be to thee, 
and God requite thy coming here. Lord, said Galaath, here I 
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hanvones ef attam ni yr yn rydhau or dryc dynghetvenneu, 
ar anturyeu a oed yn yr ynys honn. A unbenn heb yr arthur, 

na groessaw duw wrthyt a duw a dalo itt dyvot yma. 
Arglwyd heb y galaath yma y dylywn i dyvot. Kanys o 
dyma y kychwynnawt y sawl a vynnont vot yn geissyeit ar 
seint greal. A unben heb yr arthur val angheu oed inni dy 
dyvot ti yma hediw, o achaws yr anryvedawt a doeth yma y 
bore hediw, ar yr hwnn y pallawd kwbyl or yssyd yn y llys 
honn. Arglwyd heb y galaath pale y mae hynny. Mi ae 
dangossaf itt heb yr arthur. A chymryt y law a dyvot or llys 
aorugant. Ar barwnyeit ereill ygyt ac wynt y edrych a allei 
galaath dynnu y cledyf or maen. Ac velly pawb a redawd y 
edrych ar y damchwein hwnnw heb drigyaw dyn yn y llys. 
Ar vrenhines ae harglwydesseu pan glywssant hynny a gych- 
wynnassant ar euhol. Ac velly y doeth hi a niver mawr o 
wraged da a morwynyon ieueinc a hi. Ac arlloessi lle yr 
vrenhines a wnaethpwyd. Galaath heb yr arthur weldy yma 
yr enryvedawt. Nyt amgen tynnu y cledyf hwnn or maen a 
wely di, yr hynn a ballawd ar y rei pennaf om gwyr i hediw. 
Ac yna y dywawt galaath. Arglwyd heb ef nyt oed ryved y 
ballu onadunt. Kanys nyt wyntwy bioed yr antur hwnn 
namyn-myvi. Ac o achaws hynny ny dugum i gledyf yma 
hediw. Ac yna roi y law a oruc galaath ar y cledyf ae dynnu 
or maen megys nat oed dim yn y attal. A gwedy hynny ef ae 
rodes y mywn gwein. Ac ae gwisgawd ar y glun. Arglwyd 
heb ef nyt oes y ni dim yn eisseu bellach dieithyr taryan. Ef 
a danvon duw heb yr arthur taryan itt val y.danvonawd y 
cledyf. A phan yttoedynt velly, llyma vorwyn ieuanc ad- 
vwyndec yn dyvot attunt, gan ystlys yr avon, ar gevyn 
palffrei a cherdedyad amdrwsgyl ganthaw. Kyvarch gwell a 
oruc yr brenhin ae gedymdeithyon. A govyn a yttoed lawns- 
lot yno. A unbennes heb y lawnslot; Weldy yma vi. A 
throi attaw ef a oruc hi. A dywedut wrthaw dan wylaw. Ha 
lawnslot heb hi. Uthur o beth a ryved a damchweinyawd itt 
yr doe hyt yr awrhonn. Paham unbennes heb ef. Myn 
vyngkret heb hi mi ae dywedaf itt yn amlwc val y clywo pawb, 
pwy bynnac heb hi doe y bore a dywedei dy vot ti yn oreu 
marchawe urdawl or byt a dywedei wir. Eissyoes pwy bynnac 
a dywedei hynny hediw, kelwyd a dywedei. Kanys provadwy 
wyt oblegyt y cledyf hwnn. Ac na thebic di bellach dy vot yn 
oreu. Myn vyngkret unbennes heb y lawnslot nas tybyeis 
eirmoet. Ac yna hi a ymchoelawd att arthur ac y dywawt 
wrthaw. Arglwyd heb hi nasiens veudwy yssyd yn dywedut 
itt drwydofi. Y daw hediw itt yr anrhyd® mwyhaf or a doeth y 
vrenhin eiryoed ymbryttaen vawr. A llymaitti paham yw hynny 
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ought to come, for from hence those set out, who wish to seek 
for the Saint Greal. O chieftain, said Arthur, like fate to us 
was thy coming here to-day, on account of the wonder that 
happened here this morning, in which every one that is in this 
court failed. Lord, said Galaath, where is that? I will shew 
it to thee, said Arthur. And he took his hand, and they came 
out, and the other barons along with them, to see whether 
Galaath could draw the sword out of the stone. And so all 
ran to see that event, and not a man stayed in the palace. And 
the queen and her ladies, when they heard that, set out after 
them. And so she came and a great number of good women 
and young maids with her. And room was made for the queen. 
Galaath, said Arthur, see thou here the wonder, namely, the 
drawing of this sword out of the stone, seest thou what the 
chief of my men have failed in to-day? And then Galaath said, 
Lord, said he, it was no wonder that they failed, for this ad- 
venture belongeth not to them but to me. And for that reason 
I brought not a sword with me here to-day. And then Galaath 
put his hand on the sword, and drew it out of the stone as if 
nothing held it, and after that he put it in a sheath, and wore 
it on his thigh. Lord, said he, there is nothing further want- 
ing to me except a shield. God will send a shield to thee, 
said Arthur, as he sent the sword. And when they were so 
engaged in that conversation, lo a fair young maid coming to 
them by the side of the river, on the back of a palfrey that 
had a nimble pace. She saluted the king and his companions, 
and asked whether Lancelot was there. O, lady, said Lance- 
lot, behold me here ; and she turned to him, and said to him, 
weeping: Ha, Lancelot, said she, a terrible and strange thing 
has happened to thee since yesterday until now. What, lady, 
said he. On my faith, said she, I will tell thee plainly, so that 
all may hear. Whoever, said she, would have said yesterday 
morning that thou wert the best ordained knight of the world, 
would have said the truth. Now, whoever would say that to- 
day, would tell a falsehood. For thou art proved in the case 
of this sword; and do thou not suppose henceforward that 
thou art the best. On my faith, lady, I never thought so. 
And then she turned to Arthur, and said to him, lord, said she, 
Nasiens the hermit says to thee through me, that this day there 
will come to thee the greatest honour that ever came to king 
in Great Britain. And that is in the case of the Saint Greal, 
which will appear to-day in thy court, and which the com- 
panions of the Round Table will entertain. And when she had 
said that she departed, and many of the barons invited her, if 
she were willing. And then the king said to his barons: O, 
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o achaws seint greal a ymdengys hediw yth lys di. Aca byrth 
kedymdeithyon y vort gronn. A gwedy darvot idi dywedut 
hynny hi a ymchoelawd ymeith. A llawer or barwnyeit yn y 
gwahawd pei as mynnei. Ac ynay brenhin a dywawt wrth y 
varwnyeit. A wyrda heb ef mi a wnn vot pererindawt seint greal 
yn dynessau. A chan gwnn inneu hynny yn lle gwir. Ac na 
bydwch chwitheu yn gyngwplet ygyt ac yr yttywch hediw. 
Ac wrth hynny yd wyf inneu yn adolwe chwi darparu a 
gwneuthur ryw dwrneiment megys y galler ymdidan amdanaw 
gwedy in, a chyttunaw y gyt ar hynny a wnaethant. A dyvot 
yr dinas a chymryt eu harveu a orugant. Ac ny pharassei y 
brenhin udunt wy hynny dyeithyr yr gwybot 'a gwelet peth o 
dewrder galaath ae vilwryaeth. A thybyeit hevyt na deuynt 
y rawc drachevyn. A gwedy eu dyvot yr weirglawd holl niver 
y llys a mawr a bychan. Y gwisgawd galaath y arveu drwy 
eiryawl y brenhin ar vrenhines. Ac arthur a gynigyawd 
taryan idaw ac nys mynnawd. Gwenhwyvar ae morwynyon 
y ar vann y gaer yn edrych arnadunt. Ac yna galaath a 
dechreuawd ymwan a milwyr y vort gronn. A thorri pelyr. 
A llavuryaw oe nerth yn gymeint ac nad oed ymdidan am neb 
namyn amdanaw ef ehun. Ac erbyn pryt gosper nyt oed neb 
o vilwyr y vort gronn heb idaw eu bwrw oll yr llawr namyn 
gwalchmei a lawnslot a pheredur. Ac yna arthur a beris y 
bawp peidyaw ar gwareu hwnnw rac tynu kywryssed y ryng- 
thunt. Ac erchi y alaath diosgyl y helym, ae dwyn yr dref 
oe vlaen. Ac velly y kerdassant drwy y dinas yny doethant 
yr llys. A phan welas y vrenhines galaath yn dyvot. Hi a 
dywawt yn diheu panyw mab oed ef y lawnslot. <A disgyn y 
waeret a oruc hi. A mynet y gyt y warandaw gosper a 
orugant. A gwedy gosper wynt a doethant yr llys. (Thus 
endeth p. 11 of the MS.) 


The last four pages of the MS. contain the following: — 


Llewenyd mawr a vu yn y llys gan lawer dyn pan wybuant 
gollwng lawnslot or carchar. Briant hagen ar rei eidyau nyt 
oedynt wy lawen. Arthur yna a beris ardymheru lawnslot o 
enneint a dillat. Ac a erchis y bawp vot yn barawd wrth ei 
ewyllys ef. Ac velly y buant yn y oed garedigach lawnslot 
yn y llys noneb. A diwarnawt ef a doeth briant att arthur 
ac a dywawt. Arglwyd heb ef llyma lawnslot y gwr am 
syrhawd i yn dy wassanaeth di. Ac nym tawr i wybot 0 honaw 
vy mot yn elyn idaw. Briant heb yr arthur o beydyeut di 
gael carhaet or blaen ti a dylyut vot yn digawn gennyt hynny. 
A chanys da gennyt ti vot yn elyn ymi ny allaf inneu arnaf 
vot yngedymdeith y titheu. Arglwyd heb y briant wrth 
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good men, said he, I know that the pilgrimage of the Saint 
Greal is approaching; and as I know that for truth, and that 
ye will not be so collected together as ye are to-day, I accord- 
ingly beseech you to prepare and hold some tournament, so 
that we may discourse about it afterwards. And they agreed 
to that, and they came to the city, and took their arms. And 
the king would not have caused them to do that, except to 
know and see some of the valour of Galaath and his warrior- 
ship; and thinking, also, that they would not come again for a 
long time. And when they had come to the meadow, all the 
number of the court, both great and smal], Galaath put on his 
armour at the request of the king and queen. And Arthur 
offered him a shield, but he declined it. Gwenhwyvar and her 
maidens looked on them from the top of the castle. And then 
Galaath began to combat with the warriors of the Round ‘lable, 
and to break lances; and he laboured so lustily, that the con- 
versation was all about him alone. And by the time of even- 
song there was not one of the warriors of the Round Table, 
whom he had not thrown down, with the exception of Gwalch- 
mai and Lancelot and Peredur. And then Arthur caused all 
to cease from that sport, for fear of causing contention among 
them. And he commanded Galaath to take off his helmet, and 


carry it before him to the town. And so they proceeded 
through the city, until they came to the palace; and when the 
queen saw Galaath coming, she said, doubtless that he was the 
son of Lancelot. And she went down. And they all went to 
hear the evening service, and after even-song they went to the 
palace. 





Many a man greatly rejoiced in the court when they knew 
that Lancelot was delivered from the prison. Briant, however, 
and those of his party, were not pleased. Arthur then caused 
Lancelot to be refreshed with ointment and clothes, and com- 
manded all to be ready at his will. And so they were that 
Lancelot was more beloved than any in the court. And one 
day Briant came to Arthur, and said, lord, said he, here is 
Lancelot, the man that insulted me in thy service, and I am 
not concerned that he should know that I am an enemy to him. 
Briant, said Arthur, if thou didst not entertain affection before, 
that ought to be enough for thee; and since thou art pleased 
to be an cnemy to me, I cannot be a companion to thee. Lord, 
said Briant to Arthur, thou art lord over me, and I am a sub- 
ject of thine; and thou knowest that I am so rich in land and 
money and companions, that I can free myself from thee again. 
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arthur. ‘Tydi yssyd arglwyd arnafi, a minneu syd wr ytti- 
theu. A thi a wdost vy mot i yn gyngyvoethacket o dir ac o 
gyvoeth ac o gedymdeithyon ac y gallwyf ymrydhau y wrthyt 
drachevyn. Ac am hynny ny thrigyaf 1 mwy yn dy lys di tra 
vo lawnslot yndi. Ac na dywet ti vy moti yn gadaw y llys 
yn vileinyeid om plegyt i. Namyn yny gadaw megys y neb a 
vei chwannawc y dial y gewilyd pan welo lle ac amser. A mi a 
welaf hevyt vot yn vwy y kery di efo no myvi. Briant heb yr 
arthur tric yn y llys a mi a baraf y lawnslot wneuthur iawn ytt, 
a mi ae gwnaf vy hun ytt drostaw. Arglwyd heb y briant 
myn vyngceret i ny chymerafi chweith iawn nac y gennyt ti 
nac y gan arall, yny dynnwyf o waet oe gorff ef gymeint ac 
a dynnawd ynteu or meui. Ac nim tawr i wybot o honaw ef 
hynny. Ac ar hynny briant a gychwynnawd ymeith yn 
llidawe. Eissyoes pan y bei rac ovyn llidiaw o arthur ny 
marchockayssei ef un villtir. Briant a gerdawd racdaw parth 
a chastell y greic calet, ac a dywawt vot yn well yr brenhin pei 
lawnslot a vei etto yngkarchar, kanys ef a gyffroei idau y cyfryw 
ryvel ac y collei y rann oreu oe gyvoeth. Ddyna ef a aeth att 
brenhin claudas ac adywawt. Yrawr hon heb ef yr oed reit ytti 
wrth nerth. Kanys lawnslot a ellyngwyt or carchar. Ac yn 
hoffach gan y brenhin ef no neb. Ac yna ymdyngu a orugant 
wy pob un y gilyd onadunt na ffaelyei yr un y gilyd hyt tra 
veint vyw vyth yn dragywydawl. 

Y trossyawdyr yssyd yma yn menegi yr darlleodron mae 
drwe a doluryus yw ganthaw na wybu pa le yn yr ynys honn 
yr oed lys brenhin peleur. Namyn hynno diwed ar yr ystorya 
hwnn a hyspyssafi y chwi, drwy welet o honaf inneu yn llyfreu 
ereill. Nyt amgen no joseph yssyd yn tystolyaethu, mynet 
paredur or castell yn ryw amser. Ac ny wybuwyt med ef o 
hynny allan un geir y wrthaw y mywn ystorya or byt. Ac 
yntae yn dywedut, trigyaw joseph yn y castell a vu eidaw 
brenhin peleur. A chaen y castell arnaw hyt na allei neb 
vynet attaw ymywn heb vuched idaw onyt yr hynn a vynnei 
duw y anvon idaw. Ac yno y bu ioseph yn hir o amser wedy 
mynet paredur y wrthaw. Ac yno y bu varw ef, a gwedy y 
varw ef y dechreuawd y castell syrthyaw. ‘“Eusyoes y capel 
ny bu waeth ef o dim, namyn yn yr un mod y trigyawd ef. 
Ac velly etto y mae. Y lle hwnnw a oed bell y wrth dynyon, 
a lle aruthur oed wedy y atveilyaw. Ar bobyl a oed ar y tir ac 
yn yr ynyssoed nessaf idaw a oed ryved ganthunt beth oed yno. 
Ac yna ef a doeth chwant y rei vynet y edrych beth a oed yn y 
lle hwnnw. Ac wynt a aethant ac ny doeth yr un onadunt 
drach eu kevyn. Ac ny wybuwyt un chwedyl vyth y wrthunt. 
Y chwedleu hynny a aethant y bob gwlat. Ac ny lyvassawd 
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And therefore I will not stay longer at thy court, as long as 
Lancelot remains. And do thou not say that I am leaving the 
court in an uncourteous manner, but leaving it as one that is 
eager to avenge his shame, when he sees a place and time. 
And I also see that thou lovest him more than me. Briant, 
said Arthur, stay at the court, and I will cause Lancelot to do 
thee amends, and I will do so myself for him. Lord, said 
Briant, by my faith, I will not take amends from thee or other, 
until I draw from his body as much blood as he drew from 
mine. And I do not care that he knows that. And upon that 
Briant set out in a rage. Nevertheless, for fear of enraging 
Arthur, he did not ride a single mile. Bryant walked forward 
towards the castle of the hard rock, and said that it would 
have been better for the king that Lancelot were still in prison, 
for he would excite such a war, as that he would lose the best 
portion of his dominion. Thence he went to King Claudas, 
and said: Now, said he, thou hast need of strength, for Lance- 
lot has been loosed from prison, and he is more dear to the 
king than any one. And they bound themselves with mutual 
oaths, that neither would fail the other as long as they lived 
for ever. 

The translator here declares to the reader that he is sorry 
and grieved that he knew not where in this island was the 
court of King Peleur. But this conclusion of this story I will 
declare to you from what I have seen in other books. For 
Joseph testifies that Peredur went from the castle at some 
time, and not a word, said he, was heard from him from that 
time forward in any story whatever. And he says that Joseph 
dwelt in the castle that belonged to King Peleur, and the 
castle enclosed him, so that no one could go in to him without 
a good manner of life, excepting those that God wished to send 
to him. And there he died. And after his death the castle 
began to fall. Nevertheless, the chapel became no worse, but 
continued in the same condition ; and so it is still. That place 
was far from men, and a prodigious place it was in a state of 
decay. And the people that were in the land, and in the 
islands nearest to it, wondered what there was. And then a 
desire came upon some to see what was in that place. And 
they went, and not one of them returned, nor was a word ever 
heard from them. Those stories went to every country, and 
no one dared afterwards to go there, except two knights of 
Wales who had heard mention of that, and were fair young 
men, and each of them mutually pledged themselves to go 
there. And there they came, and remained there for a length 
of time. And when they came from thence, they fed like 
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neb wedy hynny vynet yno namyn deu varchawc o gymry 
y rei a glywssant ymdidan am hynny, ac oedunt wyr ieueinc 
advwyndec. A phob un onadunt a ymgredawd ae gilyd am 
vynet yno. Ac yno wy a doethant, ac a drigyassant yno yn 
hir o amser. A gwedy eu dyvot o dyno wynt a ymborthassant 
megys meudwyeit. Ac a wisgassant peisseu rawn ymdanunt ac 
velly y gnottnassant gerdet ar hyt fforestyd diffeith. Acny bwy- 
teint onyt gwreid llysseuoed. Ac ansawd galet arnynt, eissyoes 
yr oed hynny yn rengi bod udunt wy. A phan ovynnit udunt 
paham y bydynt velly. Ewch medynt wynteu wrth y rei ae 
govynnei yr lle y buam ninneu a chwi ae gwybydwch. Ac 
velly yd attebynt y bawb. Ac velly y bu y marchogyon hynny 
yn y vuched santeid honno yn y vuant veirw. Ac ni chaffat 
ganthunt wy vyth hyspysrwyd amgen. Ac weldyna y chwi yr 
hynn hyspyssaf a giglefi y wrth lys brenhin peleur. Ac velly 
y tervyna ystoryeu Seint Greal. 


TRANSLATION, 


hermits and wore frocks of horsehair about them; and so they 
were accustomed to walk along desert forests, and they ate 
only the roots of plants. And their condition was hard, never- 
theless it pleased them. And when it was asked of them why 
they did so: Go ye, said they, to those that asked them, to 
the place where we have been, and ye will know. And so 
they answered to all. And so the knights continued in that 
holy manner until they died. And no other information was 
ever obtained from them. And behold there is for you what I 
heard most evidently trom the court of King Peleur. And so 
end the stories of the Saint Greal. 
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PEMBROKESHIRE ANTIQUITIES. 


PONTFAEN. 


Tue church of this parish was, in 1859, one of the 
humblest and most ruinous of any in Pembrokeshire ; 
but it still had attached to it several objects of antiquity 
worthy of record. The church itself consisted of a nave 
20 feet by 15 feet internally; a chancel, 12 feet by 9 
feet 6 inches; and a chapel, on the north side, 11 feet 
square, connected with the chancel by a low passage 
6 feet wide. The nave had a single doorway on the 
south side, and a single square window near the pulpit. 
The chancel had one sashed window in the east end, 
with one of two lights in the south side; and a two- 
light window, trefoiled, was in the north wall of the 
chapel. All was of the later part of the 15th century ; 
but the church had been much mutilated, and badly 
treated at various periods, specially by the insertion of 
the square windows. 

The whole was at that time in a ruinous condition, 
the windows broken, the door unhinged, the roof of the 
north chapel fallen in, the rails of the communion-table 
broken down, the font a plain octagonal bowl on a shaft 
uncovered, and filled with dirt; no seats remained 
within the church; everything was in a state of the 
most lamentable ruin and abandonment; and no service 
had been performed in it for a considerable period. 
This church, however, still contained three stone altars, 
two of them zm situ in the north chapel, and the third, the 
covering of the high altar, reared up against the wall of 
the side passage into the chancel. It is so unusual a 
circumstance to find such adjuncts of ancient Catholic 
service still remaining, that it has been thought worth 
while to record them in the accompanying engraving. 
They were perfectly plain,—in fact, rude of form,— 
supported on bases of rough masonry. ‘These, the font, 
the remains of the modern communion-table, and the 
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pulpit, were all that indicated any purposes of worship 
in this “ neglected spot.” The church was dedicated to 
St. Bernard, and one of the altars may have referred to 
him, while a second would probably be that of the Virgin. 
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Crossed Stone. South side of Pontfaen Church. 


In the churchyard, on the south side, is a thin, nar- 
row stone, 7 feet high, bearing a long incised Latin 
cross. It is of the greenstone formation, from Precelly, 
covered with grey lichens; but, except for the rudely 
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incised lines, perfectly plain. It could hardly have been 
the churchyard or parish cross, because there is no 
proper base to it; and it leans over, greatly out of the 
perpendicular. 
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Crossed Stone. Jamb of Gateway, Pontfaen Church. 


The eastern jamb of the churchyard-gateway, a rough 
Precelly stone, also bears an incised cross. It can hardly 
be supposed to have been placed here originally ; and 
most probably, like so many other crossed stones, has 
been made to serve its present purpose on account of 


the convenient shape and hard texture. 
3RD SER., VOL. XI. 13 
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There was a rumour at the time of visiting this spot, 
which is one of singular beauty, that the building was 
to be restored, or rather replaced by another. ‘The edi- 
fice admitted, however, of repair, and was on the whole 
worthy of being again rendered fit for divine worship. 


LLANERCHLWYDOG CHURCH. 


On the banks of the Gwayn, not far below Pontfaen, 
is the small church of Llanerchlwydog. In form it was, 
in 1859, precisely the counterpart of Pontfaen, except 
that the chapel and passage were on the south side of 
the nave, and that the doorway was in the west end. 
The building, too, was in fair condition ; worship duly 
performed in it; and it was not neglected. The bene- 
fice is attached to the neighbouring one of Llanllawer ; 
and the church is said to be dedicated to Llwydog, 
reputed to have been martyred and buried on the 
spot. In the churchyard, indeed, there are two stones, 
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Crossed Stone, Llanerchlwydog Church. North side. 
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nearly buried in the growing soil, which are com- 
monly said to have reference to the saint’s grave. One 
of them bears a cross cut in low relief, and of a design 
not hitherto observed in Wales. 

The font, an early one, has a small octagonal bowl on 
a very low shaft; and at the junction of the chapel with 
the nave is still standing a stone altar similar to one of 
the three at Pontfaen. 

The occurrence of the stone altars mentioned above 
is one of extreme rarity in Wales, though none of these 
monuments rivals that at Newton, in Glamorganshire, 
where the original altar-stone—a grand block, 5 feet 
long—remains im situ, under the east window of the 
chancel, and is in ordinary use up to the present time. 


H. L. J. 





FUNERAL OF THE HON. EDWARD HARLEY, 
OF EYWOOD, HEREFORDSHIRE. A.D. 1735. 


Tue Honourable Edward Harley, of Eywood, Here- 
fordshire, an account of whose funeral is given in the fol- 
lowing letters, was the second son of Sir Edward Harley, 
Knight of the Bath, of Brampton Brian, and brother 
to Robert, first Earl of Oxford. He for thirty years 
represented the borough of Leominster in Parliament ; 
and in 1702 was appointed by Queen Anne to be one 
of the auditors of the imprest. 

His son, to whom the letters are addressed, was then 
one of the members for the county of Hereford. On 
the death of the second Earl in 1741, without male issue, 
he succeeded as third Earl of Oxford. 

Ricnwarp Banks, 





Eywood, Sept. 12, 1735. 


How’p Sir,—This day, Mr. Luntley received your letter 
of the 9th, and as he is now just going to secure the way from 
the Woodhouse to Wapley, has desired me to answer it. ‘The 
132 
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letters to Mr. Guest, Mr. Wight, and Mrs. Toldewy, are all 
received, and I hope that everybody will take that care as 
becomes us, to observe your directions punctually, and to 
manage everything with that decency and regularity which 
you desire, of which I hope to send you a full and satisfactory 
account by next post. 

Mr. Palmer is now here, and presents: his most humble 
service. 

Here came a Buck last night from Bramton, and Mrs. 
Toldewy has made such provision for entertaining what com- 
pany are to be here, as I hope will answer your intention. 

. I am, hon’d Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
; Ja. Davies. 
To Edward Harley, Esq., Member of Par- 
liam’t, in Henrittta Street, Cavendish 
Square, London. 


Tenbury, Sept. 14th, 1735. 


Srr,—We could not possibly get any further than this place 
Saturday night, having the misfortune to break the perch of 


the herse on Friday evening, by Abberley Lodge, so were 
obliged to return back to the Hundred house and get a waggon 
and horses, to bring the body, etc., to the Hundred house. It 
was one o'clock yesterday before we could proceed on our 
journey, and with very great difficulty we got here by night. 
The roads are so bad that they are almost impassable, by the 
great rains and such floods that have hardly been known in the 
memory of any man now living. We went through Lord 
Foley’s grounds, Mr. Winnington’s, and others, yet we had 
much ado to get here, although we took a waggon to carry 
the things. Thank God, there has no other accident happen’d. 
The herse has not been down, by the great care of Mr. Har- 
court’s people; the coach I was in has been once down, but 
nobody hurt. James Griffiths went from the Hundred house 
Saturday morning for Eywood, to let them know that we 
should not be there till Monday evening. I thought it would 
not be proper for us to move from hence on Sunday, believing 
it would not be what you liked we should do; therefore, I 
hope I have done nothing but what you will approve of. 
I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
SamvuEL Hopkins. 
To Edward Harley, Esq., in Henrietta 
Street, Cavendish Square, London. 
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Titley, Sept. 14, 1735. 

Hon’p S1r,—I did not doubt but you’d be so good as to 
excuse my not acknowledging the favour of your letters, since 
you know how fully my thoughts would be employ’d, and 
since I was satisfied you needed not to be told how much I 
honour’d that great and good man your dear father while 
living, and how much I am concern’d at his death. I knew 
him and I lov’d him; and who that knew him well could for- 
bear to pay him the greatest regard and esteem ? 

Everything here was prepared for his decent interment as 
you order’d. The bell began to toll about twelve o’clock. 
All the parishioners attended soon afterwards. ‘The following 
gentlemen and clergy came about two: Dr. Broughton, Mr. 
Jones, Mr. Price of Knighton, Mr. Price of Kington, Mr. 
Palmer, Dr. Thomas, Mr. Bull, and Mr. Griffiths, w’o, together 
with Mr. Greenly and family, Mr. Passey“and sisters, waited 
at my house. Mr. Walsham, Mr. Watkins, Mr. Hooper, and 
some others, waited at Mr. Fletcher’s till about five o’clock, 
when James Griffiths came to acquaint us that as he was 
holding up the hearse, he observed the perch (as he calls it) of 
the hearse to be just ready to break down. This happen’d 
about half a mile from the Hundred house, about three in the 
evening, on Friday. When on. Saturday morning he found 
it cou’d not be mended time eno’, he set out to bring us this 
unwelcome news. It was very happy that it was observed so 
near a place of entertainment; and a vast pleasure to me to hear 
that the body had no fall there, nor anywhere else, tho’ they 
had great difficulties from the badness of roads and the heighth 
of ye waters. James is gone to meet them at Tenbury, where 
they design’d to stay to-day, and to get hither as soon as they 
can to-morrow. ‘There were many freeholders and tenants 
waiting, but no disorderly people, nor would there have been, 
I dare say, the least indecency. ‘The road and the day were 
kept so private, that it prevented the great concourse that 
wou’d have otherwise been. As to the sermon, it must now be 
deferr’d till this day sennight. I shall endeavour to make it 
as useful to the living as I can; and to this end I can’t but 
recommend some few of his many excellencies to y® imitation 
of the congregation. I am very sensible of my own inability 
to draw his character w’th all the advantage yt his real worth 
deserves, and therefore should not have attempted that, if his 
directions. had not seemed to forbid it. The post stays, and 
therefore must conclude w’th wishing you and Mrs. Harley 
and Mr. Harley comfort under this great affliction. In this 
and proper respects my wife joins with, 

Hon’d Sir, your most oblig’d humble servant, Ja. Guzsr, 
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I hope you will excuse me, knowing how little time I have 
on Sundays. 





Eywood, Sept. 16, 1735. 


Hon’p Srir,—Yesterday, between three and four o’clock, 
the hearse and coaches came to Titley, where everybody con- 
cerned attended, the clergy and family serv’ts being first fitted. 
The great good man was immediately carried by his old work- 
men to the vault, without going into the church (as Mr. Har- 
court said, by your express direction), and the funeral was 
performed with the greatest decency and order. Afterwards, 
the company were fitted with hatbands and gloves, as described 
in the enclosed paper. By six o’clock, most of the clergy and 
gentlemen were at Eywood, and took part of a handsome cold 
entertainment and wine; and all went home, except Mr. Palmer 
and those that came from London, for whom everything was 
provided to their great satisfaction. Everything was done 
without noise.or crowding. I never knew so many people met 
together with so little disturbance and disorder. 

The coaches sett out this day about eleven o’clock, and took 
in a sister-in-law of Mr. Henry Salwey’s and her daughter, for 
London. Adam says he cannot possibly gett up to London 
under five days; they go back by Hereford and Gloucester. 
Mr. Palmer and Mr. Guest are now here, and present their hum- 
ble services. Mr. Guest not being very well, he hopes you 
will be pleased to excuse his not writing to you by this post. 

I am, hon’d Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
Ja. Davis. 


CLERGY. 


Mr. Palmer. 

Mr. Thomas ) 

Mr. Griffiths ;of Presteign. 
Mr. Bull Jf 

Mr. Watkins, of Knill. 


GENT. 


Mr. Walsham and Brother. Mr. Passy. 

Mr. Greenly. Mr. Hooper. 

Dr. Broughton. Mr. Price, Apoth. 

Col. Jones. Mr. Cook, of Luistmoore. 
Mr. Price, of Knighton. 





CHUN CASTLE. | 


One of the principal objects of the Association during 
the visit to Cornwall was the comparison of Welsh and 
Cornish antiquities. Among several contrasts, none was 
more striking than that presented by the often described 
Chin Castle. The large stone fortified places in the 
Principality, such as Trefcaerau and Penmaen Mawr 
in Carnarvonshire, Carn Goch in Caermarthenshire, and 
elsewhere, are quite distinct in character from Chin ; 
the former class being rather fortified towns, where the 
natives of a whole district could retreat with their cattle 
in emergency; the latter approximating to the idea of 
a castle proper. The former, also, are generally of a 
much earlier character, and bear indisputable evidences 
of having been erected by a very primitive people; 
whereas Chin, in its details, exhibits a marked advance, 
not merely by its superior masonry, but also by its in- 
terior arrangements. It may not, however, be safe to 
judge only from the character of the masonry, as so 
much must necessarily depend on the nature and form 
of available material. An excellent notice of primeval 
masonry has been published by Sir J. Gardner Wilkin- 
son in the Journal of the British Archeological Associa- 
tion (1861), in which various examples are given, the 
masonry of Chin being included among them. Nothing 
can be ruder than the remains on Whorle Hill, Somerset ; 
and yet, although probably much earlier than those of 
Chin Castle, it cannot safely be pronounced to be so 
much earlier from its mere rudeness, the locality not 
furnishing the conveniently shaped blocks of granite 
found in various parts of Cornwall. 

Of castles proper in Wales there are no remains, ex- 
cept the earthen mounts once surmounted with wooden 
defences, and considered sufficiently ample and strong 
for the residence of a chieftain and his retainers. Nor 
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did the use of such wooden and earthen structures arise 
from want of stone, as they are constantly found in 
places where that material was close at hand. Of stone 
buildings of ante-Norman times in Wales, no vestiges 
remain; and if any were subsequently built, they were 
built after Norman or English fashion, as in the case 
of Dinas Bran in Denbighshire, so ably illustrated by Mr. 
Tregellas in the preceding number of the Journal. Con- 
sidering the perpetual state of intestine warfare which 
seems to make up the greatest portion of the early 
history of Wales, it is certainly remarkable that with 
such abundant supply of stone, the natives should have 
made so little use of it in building defensive habitations. 
That the Romans must have taught them the use of 
lime-mortar must be admitted ; they were probably even 
compelled to assist in the building operations of that 
people; and yet even to so late a period as the twelfth or 
thirteenth century, no use seems to have been made of 
this knowledge. The same remarks, however, apply to 
other countries as well as Wales. 

Although Chin Castle cannot be exactly termed a 
castle in the usual sense of the term, though it ap- 
proaches so nearly to one, yet it has so many indications of 
superior skill, and is of so much later character than is 
usual in early stone works, that it may almost be assigned 
to a transitional period, retaining the primitive mode of 
structure on the one side, and more advanced skill as to 
arrangement on the other. The most remarkable of these 
novel features is the circle of habitations abutting against 
the inner wall and divided from one another by stone 
walls, presenting a complete picture of the arrangements 
in Restormel Castle in the more eastern portion of the 
county. The identity of the two systems arrested the 
attention of the visitors, and the general opinion seemed 
to be that one set of builders must have copied from 
their neighbours. Mr. Blight, with whom, probably, 
most would agree, thinks that the Norman builders of 
Restormel took the hint from the natives; and if it could 
be ascertained when the use of dry, or as it is usually 
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called, Cyclopean masonry, ceased ; and if it could also 
be ascertained that such a style of building ceased long 
anterior to Norman times; then Mr. Blight’s suggestion 
might be generally admitted as correct; unless, indeed, 
the natives and the strangers adopted’ the system inde- 
pendently of each other. But is it certain that the 
more primitive masonry did cease at so early a period? 
Even at the present time, in some remote districts of 
Western Cornwall, a modified form of uncemented 
masonry exists; and if it is admitted that neither Corn- 
wall nor Wales have any relics of cemented masonry 
anterior to the earliest Norman period, it may be 
granted that the use of dry masonry may have con- 
tinued up to that period; and, in so wild a country as 
that of the neighbourhood of Chin, have even been 
prolonged some time after. 

When, therefore, we have such a building as that of 
Chin, in which the masonry is so superior, even making 
allowance for the convenient form of the material— 
a building which also presents so many indications of 
advanced skill—which has no traces of Cyttiau to mark 
the sites of primitive stone huts, it is not impossible 
that the structure may be of such an age as to have 
allowed the builders to copy the arrangements of Restor- 
mel Castle. 

It is not, however, to be denied that, whatever doubt 
may exist as to the age of the castle, there can be no 
question that the cromlech, with other traces of sepul- 
ture near it, as well as perhaps the relics of Bosullow 
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village below the hill-((a cut of which is here given’) 
must be referred to a time long anterior to the earliest 
medieval period, so that there was no doubt a popula- 
tion in this district at that early period. That the. oc- 
cupants of the village below had a place of retreat on 
the top of the hill, is also very probable; but then 
it by no means follows that the present castle was that 
retreat. There may have been, and probably there was, 
an earlier and a ruder one, subsequently replaced by 
the present and more complete building. 

As to the real age of buildings like those of Bosul- » 
low, so little can be said, that it would be perhaps 
presumptuous to suggest that they were older than 
the castle. But less doubt exists as to the cromlech, 
which seems to be generally admitted to be the ear- 
liest monument we have of our predecessors ; and even 
granting that the fashion of erecting such sepulchres 
continued for many generations, yet no well authenti- 
cated discovery of relics inside such chambers has been 
made, so as to indicate a later date than the first intro- 
duction of bronze. As a general rule, only stone im- 
plements, and sometimes ornaments of gold, have been 
brought to light in these chambers. As regards the 
stone huts, as already stated, the uncertainty is too 
great even to allow of suggestion; but the grouping of 
these tenements at Bosullow seems to be of a much 
more primitive character than the regularly arranged 
chambers within the castle. 

In the great stone works existing in Wales, and which 
are certainly of a very early period, there was, as al- 
ready observed, usually space for the population of a 
large district, together with their cattle. ‘The area 
within the walls of Chin Castle, built with such care 
and strength, is much too limited to have furnished the 
same kind of accommodation. The chambers project 
nearly thirty feet from the wall, leaving a nearly cir- 
cular space little more than one hundred feet in dia- 


1 Since the visit of the Association a rude quern has been found in 
one of the huts. 
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meter, or more than was ordinarily necessary for the 
accommodation of the inhabitants of the chambers. It 
is true, there is the ditch between the two main con- 
centric walls, but this measures only thirty feet, and 
with its traverses would have been an exceedingly in- 
convenient and dangerous situation to place cattle in. 
One of the clearest and most satisfactory notices of 
Chin Castle has been given by Mr. Blight, in his “Two 
days in Cornwall with the Cambrian Archeological As- 
sociation,” printed in the Gentleman’s Magazine. There 
will be, therefore, less occasion to enter on the most 
striking features. On reference to the ground plan,— 
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Plan of Chin Castle, 


which, although agreeing with the original one given by 
Borlase in the main points, yet presents certain details 
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not noticed by him or any other writer on the castle,—it 
will be seen that they were eleven chambers (4, 4, #), 
ene of which contained a well, and was perhaps not 
tenanted. The party walls, now nearly level with the 
ground, were in the time of Borlase about three feet 
high. Cotton, in his account (Archeologia, vol. 22), 
and Britton, in his Beauties of England and Wales, have 
incorrectly given these chambers as circular or oval. 
That Borlase was right, and the two last gentlemen 
wrong, the careful survey made by Mr. Blight, as well 
as the memories of those who had the opportunity of 
examining for themselves on the occasion of the visit, 
will testify. As already noticed, no traces of circular 
dwellings are found in the central area; so that the oc- 
cupants of the castle must have lived in these chambers, 
They run about twenty-five or thirty feet from the wall, 
and had probably a wall in front in which the door 
was. In what manner, or with what material they were 
covered, is uncertain; perhaps by wooden beams covered 
with turf. It is hardly possible that they could have 
been roofed in with stone. 

If what may be called the domestic arrangements ex- 
hibit an advanced state of art and civilisation, those 
connected with the defence are not less remarkable for 
their completeness, and, in some points, improvements 
on earlier systems. 

The whole work was, in the first place, surrounded 
by an outer ditch, a; next, by the wall, 8; in Bor- 
lase’s time, nearly ten feet high; and, at present, in 
some places, six or seven. At the entrance, £, two walls 
ran across the ditch, a. A little to the left is an open- 
ing in the wall at x, to which the Rev. James Graves 
drew Mr. Blight’s attention at the time of the visit, and 
which up to this time had escaped notice. That the 
aperture is not the result of the destruction of that part 
of the wall, is proved by the facing stones still remain- 
ing in their places. The use of this kind of postern may 
have been to enable the besieged to attack in the rear 
the enemy while engaged in the intricate defences from 
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gto ¥F. The inner wall has no such outlet. Mr. Blight 
thinks its object was to divert attention from the main 
entrance. Between the two walls is the ditch, c, nearly 
thirty feet across, and divided into three compartments 
by four transverse walls, 1,1',1°. These traverses are a 
new feature in defensive works of primeval masonry. 
Their object is evidently not merely to confine the at- 
tack to a limited portion of the inner wall p, but to 
annoy the enemy in flank from the tops of the trans- 
verse walls, The inner wall, p, once of immense 
strength, is about twelve feet thick, and originally, ac- 
cording to Borlase’s conjecture, not less than fifteen feet 
. high. Towards the principal entrance, Fr, the wall in- 
creases enormously in thickness, measuring nearly thirty 
feet, or about three times as much as its average thick- 
ness elsewhere. This increased breadth, not exhibited 
on previous plans, was probably intended not so much 
to give additional strength to this important part of the 
wall as to furnish elevated standing room for the de- 
fence, which could thus attack both flanks of the 
enemy crowding in at Fr. This provision has not been 
noticed in other examples of primitive defence. The 
splay at the entrance r, represented in the cut, is con- 


RAs eS > PS 
Entrance through the inner Wall at F, 
siderable, the narrow portion measuring but six feet 
_ and the opposite extremity seventeen. An increased 
thickness of the outer wall on the left side of £ is also to 
be noticed, although wanting on the other. The reason 
of this difference is evident. Supposing the right hand 
traverse, 1, unforced, the attack would be hemmed in 
between this broader portion of the outer wall and the 
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short parallel wall at c, which latter again is protected 
by the great breadth of the inner wall. As soon as the 
attack, after forcing their way at £, turned to the left, 
they would be exposed to assault on all four sides, as 
long as the traverses right and left remained in the 
hands of the defence. Supposing that the attack had 
in spite of these difficulties penetrated as far as the en- 
trance of the wide-splayed passage terminating at r, 
they would still have their flanks exposed to the de- 
fenders mounted on the summits of the enormously 
broad walls on each side. <A very narrow passage, G, 
leads into the right hand section of the divided inner 
ditch. It is only three feet in breadth, and what its 
object may have been is not at first sight very evident. 
From its narrow dimensions and situation between the 
two walls, the summit of one of which would support a 
considerable number of men, it seems to have served 
as a kind of sally-port from the ditch, c, or rather 
one portion of it, through which the rear of the com- 
batants engaged in forcing their way through F might 
be annoyed; nor would it run much risk of being 
forced by the attack, as a few men would have held such 
a narrow passage against numbers, independently of 
assistance from their friends on the summit of the 
walls, 

It is remarkable, as noticed by Mr. Blight in his ac- 
count of Maen Castle, given in the Journal of the Royal 
Institution of Cornwall, and reprinted by permission in 
the preceding number of the Archwologia Cambrensis, 
that the splay in this latter instance is the reverse of 
that at Chin Castle. Again, in Maen Castle, we miss 
the complicated turnings of the entrance at Chin, so that 
we may perhaps consider the builders of Maen Castle 
less advanced in the art of defence than those of Chin, 
and thus account for the difference of the splays. 

The general character of the masonry of the outer 
walls may be judged from the portion represented in 
the cut, and which lies between the entrance, £, and the 
traverse, 1’, on the ground-plan. 
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Such are the more striking features of this work. 
Whatever its real age, it certainly presents many 
features not to be found in any other building of the 
same kind. 
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Without going so far as to suggest that it may have 
been built in early Norman times, yet it may perhaps 
fairly be allowed to be one of the latest examples of 
primitive masonry, as it is certainly the most interesting, 
Whoever may be the proprietor of such a monument, 
we trust that our Cornish friends will use their best 
endeavours to persuade him to protect it from local 
spoilers who have already, at various times, done so much 
irreparable mischief. 


E. L. BarnweEtt. 





If reference be made to the plan of Carn Goch, in a preceding 
volume of this series, it will be observed that there, too, the walls, on 
the sides of the main or western entrance, are enormously thickened, no 
doubt for the purpose of increasing the means of defence by allowing 
men to muster upon them. It should be remembered, too, that all 
these walls and mounds constituted so many heaps of ammunition 
which could be thrown down from above with the most deadly pre- 
cision, as, indeed, the Romans used to find when attacking the 
strongholds of Galatia. 

In Pembrokeshire, at the present day, it is sometimes the custom 
to raise walls in masonry purposely left dry for several courses above 
the soil, in order that water and damp may not be sucked from the 
ground into the rest of the walling; and the skill exhibited by masons 
in building dry walls, not only for field walls, but also for farm build- 
ings, mills, and even dwellings, all over the Principality, is well known. 

We recommend members to compare the plans of Chin Castle with 
those of the stone buildings, etc., lately found and still used in the 
isles of Scotland, as commemorated in the TZransactions of the 
Scottish antiquaries.—[Ep. Arcu. Cams. ] 





CRUG LAS, MALLDRAETH, ANGLESEY. 


Amone the few objects of antiquarian interest in the 
island of Anglesey which remain unnoticed in ourJournal, 
I wish to mention a tumulus on Malldraeth Marsh, the 
name and present condition of which I would gladly 
see placed on record ere the spade of the agriculturist 
has converted it into a fertiliser, or has otherwise re- 
duced it to insignificance, which has been the lot of too 
many of its class. The well-known tumulus, “ Myn- 
went y Llwyn,” situated south-east of Llangristolus 
Church, no longer arrests the observation of the travel- 
ler. Its bright green sward of centuries is gone. The 
plough is in full operation on its summit; under the 
levelling influence of which, field, fosse, and tumulus 
will soon be indiscriminately united. 

The subject of this paper, generally known as the 
Crig Las, stands on the left bank of the Cefni upon an 
allotment of Malldraeth Marsh, attached to a farm 
called “ Hendregadog,” within the parish of Llangaffo. 
It was at one period fenced in by an ordinary bank 
with a ditch on each side encircling an area 36 yards in 
diameter. Within this enclosure the tumulus gradually 
ascends to the height of 9 feet, and has at its summit a 
basin-like cavity or depression 17 feet in diameter, 
which seems to indicate considerable subsidence. With 
the kind permission of the proprietor, Owen Fuller Mey- 
rick, Esq., of Bodorgan, I lately opened a trench from 
east to west, passing through the centre of the mound 
10 feet wide at the top, 6 feet wide at the bottom, and 
found it to consist of the blue clay which underlies its 
foundation. At the depth of three feet from the summit 
the spades of the workmen came in contact with a 
brown or rust-coloured earth, so distinct and peculiar 
that I had no hesitation in regarding it as human bone 
in a state of decomposition. It was slightly crisp and 
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gritty under the spade, and was also so brittle that to 
detach it from the surrounding clay and to trace by that 
means any organic outline or configuration which it 
might possess was hopeless. 

From this elevation downwards, we passed through a 
succession of irregular and compressed layers of a simi- 
lar brown earth which contrasted remarkably with the 
blue clay in which it was imbedded. The sides of our 
cutting presented from six to eight strata of this sub- 
stance, of considerable horizontal extent, but in thick- 
ness or depth varying from one inch to three or four. 
A sectional view of the barrow suggested to us the 
idea of a layer of human bodies, and a layer of clay 
placed alternately upon each other without any especial 
regard to any uniformity of construction. At the depth 
of seven feet we met with three small but distinct masses 
of splintered white bone, which I believed to be portions 
of human heads crushed into fragments by pressure and 
decay. At the same depth we found other pieces of 
bone in various stages of their transition from a white 
state to a dark rusty brown. Not content with my own 
convictions, I sent specimens to London, and am able 
to assert on the highest authority that these remains 
are “ unquestionably human.” 

The extreme tenacity of the soil rendered the dis- 
covery of any minute objects of interest difficult and 
improbable; but it is to this circumstance that we 
probably owe the preservation of vestiges which in 
common mould might have been totally: obliterated. 
The depth of 9 feet brought us to the herbage upon 
which the tumulus was originally piled, dark and glossy 
as coal, but scarcely exceeding ordinary letter-paper in 
thickness, beneath which I traced roots of rushes, the 
underlying clay being in other respects perfectly blue, 
without indications of an old sward of many years’ growth 
and formation. Descending through less than a 2-feet 
stratum of this sedimentary blue clay, we arrived at a bed 
of sand which retained in a striking manner an odour 
peculiar to the sea-shore. These sand-beds, extending 
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under the surface of the marsh and varying in depth 
from 6 yards to 14, and even to 20 as we draw nearer to 
the sea, have been found by colliers in most instances to 
be exceedingly quick, especially in their lower strata. 
Hence, probably, the origin of the name Malldraeth, at 
an early period of its history. Having thus completed 
the not very agreeable duties of grave-digger, I hope that 
some of our experienced members will favour me with 
their opinions as to the probable origin and date of this 
tumulus, and intimate whether they can ascribe its con- 
struction to any particular nation or people. Should 
they decide that it stands upon an ancient battle field, 
and that it contains the bodies of the slain, I may ob- 
serve, that with the estuary of the Cefni on one side 
widening and deepening in its course; and, on the 
other, an extent of marshy plain intersected by nume- 
rous channels up which the tide used to flow prior to 
the formation of the present embankment, it marks a 
spot well suited for a bloody and fatal encounter. 
Malldraeth, and the high ground which overlooks it, 
may also be regarded as the last stand-point for an 
army of defence between the Menai and the seat of our 
princes at Aberffraw. Distant about 70 paces from the 
Craig Las, in a south-westerly direction, are the remains 
of a similar barrow 60 feet in diameter. Its present 
elevation is scarcely 4 feet. Continuing for half a mile 
in the same south-westerly direction, we arrive at a 
chain of small tumuli with the existing foundations of 
many more, all of which are comprised within the space 
of 400 yards. ‘They range from 30 to 40 feet in dia- 
meter at their base, and their height in their present 
mutilated condition varies from 3 to 5 feet. I made an 
opening in the largest, and found that its contents 
were in most respects similar to those of the Crig Las, 
with this marked difference, that the brown earthy 
matter of the former, although perfectly distinct from 
the blue clay, was broken into small fragments and not 
distributed in layers. It had, moreover, an appearance 
of being older, or at least, of being further advanced in 
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decomposition and in its assimilation to natural soil. 
When Malldraeth was a common, these tumuli were 
so generally the retreat of sheep and cattle during 
floods and high tides, that a tradition is taking root in 
the neighbourhood of their having been constructed for 
no other purpose. 

The Rev. W. Wynn Williams, junior, of Menaifron, 
who has taken a friendly and archeological interest in 
my proceedings, has been so kind as to append a sketch 
of the Crig Las, drawn with his usual accuracy. 

Respect for those who lie buried in the Crig Las, who 
may have been the bravest of their nation, demanded 
that I should cause the earth to be restored to the trench, 
and the old sward replaced on its surface. Henceforth 
I trust that this unassuming monument of the past may 
be permitted to remain unchanged for the contempla- 
tion of future generations, who are likely to be more 


interested in these subjects than we are. 
H. P. 
Dinam, Feb. 21st, 1865. 





Our readers will do well to compare the foregoing account with that 
of the opening of a large tumulus at the Cardiff Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. In the latter instance, the same circumstance of a mass of 
human decomposed remains lying on turf and heath, still clearly to be 
made out, was remarked. 

We regret much to learn that the Mynwent y Llwyn should have 
been disturbed by the plough, and hope that the owner of the ground 
will protect it from further injury. These monuments of our early 
fathers are quite as deserving of respect as those of medieval periods ; 
and, in the present instance of remains in Anglesey, ought to be kept 
intact, there being several questions of history relating to that island 
which may receive much illustration from them. The whole district 
is richer in early remains than is commonly supposed, and we should 
be glad to hear of a new and augmented edition of Rowland’s Mona 
Antiqua being undertaken by our correspondent and by our Local 
Secretary. Both these gentlemen, however, would do well to carry 
out a new and systematic survey of the island, in respect of its early 
remains ; and we hope they will undertake this task, which they are 
so well able to accomplish.—Ep. Arch. Camb. 





CAMBRIAN ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Ir gives us the highest satisfaction to announce that 
His Roya Hicuness THE Prince or Watzs has been 
pleased to join our Association, and place his name at 
the head of the list of patrons. 

The President having applied, on this subject, to 
Lieut.-General Knollys,Comptroller of His Royal High- 
ness’s Household, has received the following reply : 


[copy. | ** Marlborough House, Pall Mall, S.W. 
March 5, 1865. 

‘*Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the 4th inst. with its enclosure, which 
having laid before the Prince of Wales, His Royal 
Highness has directed me to inform you that it will 
afford him great pleasure to become the Patron of the 
Cambrian Archeological Society in the place of his 
lamented father. 


“‘T have the honour to be, Sir, 
*“ Your most obedient servant, 


“J, Kxouzys.” 
“J, H. Scourrietp, Esa., M.P.” 





We have also the gratification of stating that Her 
Masesty THE QUEEN has been most graciously pleased 
to order the volumes of the Archaologia Cambrensis to 
be purchased, and regularly added to her own private 
library, in continuation of the series begun by His late 
Royal Highness (our Patron) the Prince Consort. 





CAMBRIAN ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 





Tue Meeting for 1865, which, as already announced, 
will be held in the Isle of Man, is to commence at 
Douglas during the month of August. The precise 
day, with the programme of arrangements, will be 


announced in the next number of the Journal. 


His Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor of the island 
has consented to preside on this occasion; and the 
Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man has placed himself at 
the head of the Local Committee, 


Active measures are being taken, and subscriptions 
raised, in the island, to promote the success of the 
Meeting, which promises to be one of peculiar interest 
and importance. 
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Correspondence, 


DISCOVERY OF ANCIENT COINS AND HUMAN 
REMAINS 


IN THE PARISH OF LISWORNEY, NEAR COWBRIDGE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH. CAMB, 


Sir,—Two matters have recently occurred in my neighbourhood, 
which I think may be interesting to the readers of the Archwologia : 
the one, the finding of ancient coins; and the other, the discovery 
of half charred human remains ; and both in the parish of Liswor- 
ney, the adjoining parish to that in which I reside. 

First, as to the coins. 

In the month of August last I employed some workmen to re- 
move the thatch off an old farm-house, prior to having it roofed 
with slates. They threw the thatch from the roof to the ground, and 
whilst there, the farmer’s pigs, when mooting in it, laid hold of a buck- 
skin gauntlet or military glove, out of which fell a number of silver 
coins, about sixty, I should think, in number. The bystanders ran 
off with many of them; but I have been able to recover forty-seven. 
The most ancient of them is one in the reign of Philip and Mary, 
and those which differ from each other may be described as follows :— 

No. 1. Obverse. A male and female bust facing each other, the 
man looking to the right, the woman to the left, surmounted by a 
crown, and by the figures 1554; lettered round the edge, PHILIP. ET. 
MARIA.D.@.R.ANG.FR.NEAP. PR. HISP. Reverse. A shield surmounted 
by a crown; arms, nearly obliterated, but evidently quarterly of four, 
those of England impaled with France in the fourth place ; lettered 
round the edge, POSVIMVS DEVM ADIVTOREM NOSsTRYM, with the figures 
xu (to represent 12d.) each side of the crown; diameter, one inch 
two lines; weight, eighty-four grains. 

No. 2. Obverse. A female bust wearing a crown and a ruff look- 
ing to the left; lettered round the edge, £11ZAB.D.G. ANG. FR. ET. 
HIB. REGI. Reverse. A shield quarterly of four; first and fourth, 
three fleur-de-lis; second and third, three lions passant; lettered 
round the edge, POSVI. DEV. ADIVTOREM . MEV; diameter, one inch two 
lines and a half; weight, ninety-one grains. 

No. 3. Obverse. The same as No. 2, but lettered round the edge, 
ELIZABETH .D.G.ANG.FRA.ET.HIB.REGINA. Iteverse. The same as 
No. 2; diameter, one inch two lines and a half; weight, ninety-one 
grains. 

No. 4. Obverse. A male bust with a beard, crowned, and looking 
to the right; the figures x1 on the left side of the head ; lettered 
round the edge, IACOBVS. D.G. MAG. BRIT. FRA. ET HI. REX. Reverse. 
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A shield quarterly of four; first and fourth, the arms of England and 
France quartered ; second, a lion rampant; third, a harp; lettered 
round the edge, QVAE . DEVS . CONIVNXIT . NEMO . SEPARET; diameter, 
one inch two lines and a half; weight, ninety grains. 

No. 5. Obverse. A male bust looking to the right, crowned and 
bearded, the letters xu on the left side of the head; lettered round 
the edge, IACOBVS. D.G.ANG.SCO.FR.ET.HIB. REX. Reverse. A 
shield, the same as No. 4, and lettered round the edge, ExvraaT. 
DEVS . DISSIPENTVR INIMICI; diameter, one inch two lines and a half; 
weight, ninety grains. 

No. 6. Obverse. A man on horseback, caparisoned, going to the 
right, crowned, and bearing a sword in his right hand held over his 
right shoulder; lettered round the edge, IAcOBVS.D.G. MAG. BRIT. 
FRAN & HIB. REX. Reverse. A shield, quarterly of four; first and 
fourth, the arms of England and France, quartered; second, a lion 
rampant; third, a harp; lettered round the edge, QvaAz. DEVS. 
CONIVNXIT . NEMO . SEPARET ; diameter, one inch three lines and a half; 
weight, three drachms fifty grains. 

No. 7. Obverse. The same as No. 6, but lettered round the edge, 
IACOBVS. D.G. MAG. BRI. FRA. ET. HIB. REX. Reverse. The same as 
No. 6; diameter, one inch three lines and a half; weight, three 
drachms fifty grains. 

No. 8. Obverse. A man on horseback going to the left, caparisoned, 
crowned, bearing a sword in his right had, sloping over his right 
shoulder, the horse plumed ; lettered round the edge, caROLYS.D.G. 
MAG. BRIT. FR. ET. HIB. REX. Reverse. A shield, surmounted by a 
fleur-de-lis, with c on the left and Rk on the right; quarterly of four ; 
first and fourth, the arms of England and France, quartered; second, 
a lion rampant, in a frame; and third, a harp; diameter, one inch 
four lines ; weight, three drachms fifty grains. 

No. ¢. Obverse. A man on horseback going to the left, holding a 
sword in his right hand erect, crowned, the horse not plumed ; 
lettered round the edge, CAROLVS.D.G. MAG. BRI. FRA. ET . HIB. REX. 
Reverse. A shield, quarterly of four; first and fourth, the arms of 
England and France, quartered; second, a lion rampant, in a frame; 
and third, a harp; lettered round the edge, CHRISTO. AVSPICE . REGNO; 
diameter, one inch four lines; weight, three drachms four grains. 

No. 10. Obverse. A male bust, bearded and crowned, looking left, 
the letters xm at the back of the head; lettered round the edge, 
CAROLVS.D.G.MA.BR.FR.ET.HI.REX. Reverse. A shield, quarterly 
of four; first and fourth, the arms of England and France, quartered; 
second, a lion rampant, in a frame; and third, a harp; lettered 
round the edge, CHRISTO . AVSPICE . REGNO ; the letter c. on the left 
side of the shield, and &. on the other side; diameter, one inch two 
lines; weight, ninety grains. 

No. 11. Obverse. A man’s head, crowned, bearded, looking to the 
right; at the back of the head, the letters v1 (for 6d.) ; lettered round 
the edge, IACOB.D.G.MAG. BRI. FRA. ET. HI.REX. Feverse. A shield, 
quarterly of four ; first and fourth, England and France, quartered ; 
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second, Scotland ; and third, Ireland ; over the shield, the figures 
1623; lettered round the edge, QVAE . DEVS . CONIVNXIT . NEMO. SEPARET; 
diameter, one inch; weight, one drachm. 

No. 12. Obverse. A man’s head, crowned, bearded, looking left ; 
behind the head, v1; lettered round the edge, 1AcOBVS . D.G. ANG. SCO. 
FRA. ET. HIB.REX. Reverse. A shield, the same as No. 11, but having 
over it the figures 1603 ; lettered round the edge, EXVRGAT . DEVS. 
DISSIPENTVR . INIMICI; diameter, one inch; weight, one drachm. 

The house in the thatch of which these coins were found, is the 
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Plan of old House called “ The Mout,” Lisworney. 
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most ancient in the parish of Lisworney. It is surrounded by a 
moat filled with water, which is about eighteen feet wide and twelve 
feet deep. It was approached in time of living memory by a wooden 
foot-bridge only, capable of being withdrawn at pleasure; but, in 
modern times, for this bridge there has been substituted a causeway 
across the moat sufficiently wide to admit of a cart passing over it. 

I am inclined to think, that during the civil wars, the inhabitants 
of the place resorted to this. house for security, together with their 
defenders, and that one of the cavaliers placed his treasure in his 
glove, and concealed it in the thatch; but that, owing to some 
casualty, he was prevented recovering it or making its place of de- 
posit known. 

With respect to the human remains, in order to make the place of 
discovery intelligible, I should state that a person travelling west- 
ward along the mail or turnpike road, which leads from the town of 
Cowbridge to Bridgend, at the distance of about two miles and a 
half from the former town, would come to cross roads where there 
is a small hamlet called Pentre-Meyrick. Of these roads, that on 
the left or south side of the high road leads to the village of Lis- 
worney. Pursuing it in a southerly direction for about one hundred 
yards from the diverging point, the traveller will observe on his 
right hand, namely, on the western side of the road on the strip of 
waste land which lies between the road and the fence of the nearest 
field, a large tumulus or barrow about ten feet high from the general 
surface of the ground, eighteen feet wide at the base, and three feet 
at the apex or top. This barrow I have often thought of exploring, 
but never had the opportunity of doing so. However, on the 2nd 
of January last, the contractor, for repairing the turnpike roads, 
thought fit to employ some of his workmen to dig into it, for the 
purpose of procuring stones for those roads. On doing so, they 
found it to consist of earth intermixed with loose stones. When they 
had reached a part of it, four feet from the apex, six from the base, 
and equally distant from each side of the mound, one of them struck 
his pickaxe against a flat stone, which, on removing the earth, they 
found to cover the mouth of what they called a “ butter stean,” but 
which was doubtless an ancient sepulchral wrn. In their anxiety to 
obtain, what they thought would prove to be gold, they knocked it 
all to pieces; so that when I visited the spot, I was not able to ob- 
tain a fragment more than three inches long by two wide. They 
describe the stean or urn, as being about twelve inches in diameter 
across the mouth and eighteen inches high. It contained burnt matter 
and half-charred human bones: among which, a skull, two thigh bones, 
a lower jaw, and several good teeth, were plainly distinguishable. I 
have preserved one of the jaw-teeth; the rest of the bones were buried 
near the mound. The material of which the urn was composed, was 
of a very friable nature, so much so, that you could almost break it 

_with your finger and thumb. It is four-tenths of an inch in thickness, 
being black from the interior to the centre of the material, and red 
from thence to the outer surface. It was of an exceedingly coarse 

manufacture, and I could not discover anything like varnish upon it. 
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It is very difficult to say whether these remains were Roman or 
Cymro ; but I may mention, that within a quarter of a mile of this 
barrow, namely, close to the parish road which leads from the turn- 
pike road above mentioned to Pwllywrach, the residence of Hubert 
de Burgh Thomas, Esq., at a spot called Mynydd bach, there are 
the remains of an old encampment, and it is probable that one of 
the chief men who died there may have been buried in this tumulus. 

Yours, etc., 
R. C. Nicnout-Carne. 
Nash Manor, near Cowbridge, Feb. 18th, 1865. 


RESTORATION OF Sr. DAVID’S CATHEDRAL. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH. CAMB. 


Sizr,—The works for restoring the Cathedral of St. David’s have 
been going on for some time, as you are aware, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. G. G. Scott; successfully, but not too soon. In 
order to support and under-build the tower, it has been necessary 
to remove certain graves near the foundation on the west, and the 
supposed tomb of S. Caradoc in the north transept. The removal 
of the latter took place in December last. At the back of the two 
quatrefoils (see History and Antiquities of St. David’s, by Jones and 
Freeman, p. 106) there was a rude coffer of stone, apparently for 
offerings (which might well have been dropped through the quatre- 
foil openings) ; and just at the left of that and a little below were 
found a few bones. These were not, however, interred, but were 
contained in a rude ark of slate, about one foot three inches by two 
feet, as relics. In February, under the tiles and dais, on west side 
of rood screen, were found three graves. One was opposite the centre 
of the entrance to the choir, and one on either side. The centre 
one was within five inches of the tiles, and had evidently been rifled. 
No human remains nor any article but a few pieces of leather were 
found in it. This grave was of very superior workmanship, the 
stones being well and fairly wrought and set. It must have been 
the first interment in that spot, and the covering slab was probably 
level with the nave paving. It may be questioned whether this 
were not the grave of Peter de Leia, the founder of the present struc- 
ture, who died 1199, in the absence of any evidence as to his 
burial-place. The grave on the south of this was nine or ten inches 
lower in the soil, and there was a cavity in the stone work for the 
skull. In this the remains were perfect. The pastoral staff-head 
of copper gilt, a chalice, and paten of silver, and a gold ring set 
with amethyst were in it. It is conjectured to be the grave of 
Bishop Richard de Carew, who died about 1280. The third and 
northernmost grave was a plain one of stone in which the remains 
were perfect. As in the southern one, so in this, there were a 
pastoral staff-head of copper gilt, chalice, and paten of silver and 
gold ring of amethyst. ‘here was, however, besides, a silver penny 
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of Edward I, which would correspond with the date of Bishop 
Beck’s death, 1293. 

On the 21st March, the opening of Bishop Gower’s tomb was 
commenced by the removal of the effigy. Mr. Clear, who directed 
the work, proceeded from the south side of the screen working 
north. About one foot nine inches below the nave pavement the 
workmen came upon a grave: it was covered by a slab, bearing a 
cross fleurie. A few inches lower, and to the north, were seen the 
covering-stones of the celebrated Gower’s grave, separated from the 
former graves by a narrow wall. Gower’s remains were enclosed in 
a lead coffin which had been guarded by one of wood. The lead one 
was nearly perfect, but the lid had given way and fallen inward. 
To the surprise of the many spectators, no ring, chalice, nor paten 
could be found. The staff-head, very different from, and much larger 
than those found in the graves of February, had been robbed of 
whatever precious metals covered the copper frame-work ; and pro- 
bably the other valuables buried with this bishop had been taken at 
the same time. The grave itself was under the southern part of the 
screen ; the floor of it was tiled and the sides built of dressed stone; 
but the workmanship was by no means equal to that of the grave 
opposite the centre of the choir entrance, above suggested to be that 
of De Leia. Several fresco colourings have been discovered on the 
inner roof of the screen and in other places. They have been ac- 
curately traced by Mr. Clear, where possible, and every care is being 
taken to preserve them. Drawings of all these will probably appear 
in a future July number of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 

I am, etc., J. Tomes. 

Burton Rectory, March 23, 1865. 


CASTELL DINAS BRAN, DENBIGHSHIRE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH. CAMB. 


Sir,—I have received the following letter from the owner of 
Castell Dinas Bran, and its insertion in the Journal will, I am sure, 
be very agreeable to the members of the Association. 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, . E. L. BarnweEtt. 

Ruthin, March 1, 1865. 

“ January 18, 1865. 

“Srr,—In the very interesting article on Castell Dinas Bran, in the Ar- 
cheologia Cambrensis for this month, it is stated that it formed part of the 
lordship of Bromfield and Yale. This, I think, is an error. Howell, in his 
History of Wales, p. 321, says, ‘Dinas Bran, which is a castell standing 
upon a very high mountain, of situation impregnable, in the Lordship of 
Chirke,’ etc. At page 194, it is certainly mentioned in connexion with 
the lordship of Bromfield and Yale; but had it formed part of that lord- 
ship it would not have been in my possession, as I inherited it as part of 
the lordship of Chirk through my maternal ancestor, Sir Thomas Myddleton, 
who bought it of Lord St. John, of Bletso, in 1595. Dinas Bran appears 
to have followed pretty much the fortunes of this place (Chirk Castle) ; 
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which also belonged to the Mortimers, Fitzalan Earl of Arundel, Mowbra 
Duke of Norfolk, Lord Abergavenny, Sir William Stanley, etc., whic 
would be accounted for by its being part of the lordship of Chirk. I may 
add, that it is in the parish of Llangollen, which has always held its courts 
in this lordship. 

“Should you think these remarks of any value, you would, perhaps, 
kindly communicate them to the author of the article in question. -I will 
see to the underpinning of the south side, as recommended, without fail, 
in the spring. Your obedient servant, 

“R, Myppieton Bippu.Ps.” 

“ Rev. E. L. Barnwell.” 


STACKPOLE MSS.: HERALDIC VISITATIONS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH. CAMB. 


Sir,—I observe that the Chartulary of the Carmarthen Priory is 
shortly to be published, under the able superintendence of Sir 
Thomas Phillips, which, I have no doubt, will be highly interesting 
to us all. I beg to suggest, that it would be a very great desideratum 
if the Earl of Cawdor could be induced to cause the valuable 
manuscripts preserved in his Lordship’s library at Stackpole to be 
published under similar superintendence. Before parochial registers 
were kept, the Heraldic Visitations for South Wales were usually 
held at Golden Grove, I believe, where the marriages and deaths of 
all the principal families were legally recorded and preserved. 
Should Lord Cawdor be induced to confer such an advantageous 
boon on the inhabitants of South Wales, I feel quite certain that 
the subject would be immediately and most thankfully taken up. 

T an, etc., An OLp Memser. 


CHARCOAL UNDER MEINI-HIRION, etc. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH. CAMB. 


Sir,—The Master of the Rolls has just authorised the publication 
of the works of Alexander Neckham, abbot of Cirencester, and foster 
brother of Richard Coeur-de-Lion. Neckham wrote, in the twelfth 
century (De Naturis Rerum, etc.),—“ Burnt coal lasts so incorrupt- 
ibly that they who mark out boundaries employ it by throwing 
half-burnt coal into a hole, over which they erect stones (plural) ; 
whereby, for any number of ages afterwards, the presence of the 
coal may convince any contentious litigator as to the existence of 
the true boundary-line.” 

It is obvious that this notice suggests caution in respect to the 
conclusions from archwological excavations, and will recall disco- 
veries. Sometimes the presence of anthracite coal in the soil above 
cists and urns, indicates only the subsequent use of lime for agri- 
cultural purposes. The examination of any load of lime about to 
be spread in the South Wales district will shew what is meant. 

I am, etc. ‘ 
Gumfreston, Jan. 12, 1865. Gipert N. Smira.- 
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CONWAY CASTLE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH. CAMB. 


Sir,—In the Gentleman’s Magazine of January last is an interest- 
ing notice of Conway and its castle. At page 80, the writer affirms, 
that the disgrace of dismantling the castle belongs to the third 
Viscount Conway, and not, as according to Mr. R. Williams and Mr. 
Hartshorne, to the first of that line. According to Mr. Williams 
(History of Aberconway, p. 66), Charles the First made a grant of the 
castle in 1628, to Lord Conway. Previously to this, however, the 
castle had been demised to Sir John Duncombe, and others, by 
James (14 James I). Archbishop Williams found it, in 1643, in a 
very bad state, and repaired it at his own cost, on promise of being 
reimbursed. It is not known to what extent these repairs were 
carried, but they could hardly have amounted to the restoration of 
a building which had been uninhabited since 1590. In the Cambrian 
Register, vol. i, is a letter from T. Wynne and T. Vaughan to the 
Earl of Suffolk, High Treasurer of England, setting forth the 
ruined state of the building; that the greater part had been down 
and unoccupied thirty years, such of the timber as remained sup- 
porting the roof was rotten, and getting more rotten every day; 
the leads had been in great part removed, etc. The lessees of the time 
had probably done much of the damage; but at any rate, as the 
Earl of Suffolk was Lord-Treasurer from 1613 to 1620, it is evident 
that, unless the Archbishop had completely restored it, Lord Con- 
way, whether the first or third, was not so culpable as is generally 
thought. The castle seems to have been little adapted, at the time 
of the Great Rebellion, to stand a vigorous attack, for it was given 
up without much delay. And it is not probable that after this time 
any repairs were carried out; so that Lord Conway was guilty of 
removing only the remains of the leaden roof, etc., the castle 
itself being already in a very ruinous condition. M. A. 





ANCIENT ROADS: VIA FLANDRICA, SARN 
HWLFORDD, EITC. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH. CAMB. 


S1r,—It gave me much pleasure to observe the subject of ancient 
Welsh roads advocated by one of our members, Mr. James, in 
the last number of the Arch. Camb. It is a subject. too little 
thought of in illustrating the early history of our country; and yet 
many points in ethnology, or at least in the story of tribes, depends 
upon the information which we possess respecting ancient means of 
communication. The Roman roads of Wales are not yet all mapped, 
though a good deal has been doing quietly of late years to this end. 
The early or the late British trackways, and the medieval roads, 
have received very little attention; and I am surprised that so few 
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.papers upon them have appeared in our Journal. If Mr. James 
(Llallawg), who is fully competent to the work, would undertake 
it, he would be doing a kindness to many members, who have not 
the same opportunities nor the same local knowledge as himself. 

I believe the Via Flandrica to be an ancient British line of road, 
—when begun it is difficult to say,—but, on account of its keeping 
along the high ground and ridges of Precelly, probably while the 
lower lands remained in a state of primeval forest. It is not un- 
likely that this line of road may be traced all along the hills to the 
neighbourhood of Lampeter, on the Teivy, in Cardiganshire, and 
from thence over the Mynydd Epynt hills into the districts of 
Brecon and Hereford. 

In Flintshire, a line of embankment and road, called Sarn Hwlkin, 
runs from Newmarket to Whitford. Had its name any connexion 
with that of the Sarn Hwlfordd mentioned by Mr. James? 

A long line of road, still practicable for vehicles, extends nearly 
due north and south from Shester to Cardiff, passing near Llan- 
drindod, and through Brecon,—not to be confounded with the line of 
Roman road a few miles to the westward of it. 

Nothing sufficiently positive has been ascertained concerning the 
old line of road running along the southern side of the Towy, by 
Carn Goch; and there is reason to believe that in Radnorshire, on 
the wild hills to the west of Rhayadr and Builth, several British 
lines of trackway may still be made out. 

On the mountains of Merioneth and Carnarvon, old British roads 
are certainly to be traced; and so there are in the upper parts of 
Montgomery. 

I mention these lines thus slightly in the hope that it may induce 
Mr. James, and some other members, to take up the subject, and 
treat it scientifically and systematically. I am, etc., 

A Memper. 





COLLECTIONS OF DRAWINGS OF WELSH 
ANTIQUITIES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH. CAMB. 


Srr,—Several large collections of drawings of antiquarian remains 
in Wales are in existence, and before they become dispersed it is 
important to state where they are now to be found. They are sup- 
posed to be little known, though they are of no small archeological 
value. Ihave had the advantage of examining them all, and can 
speak from personal knowledge. 

1, Tae Pennant Cottection at Downing Hall, Flintshire. This 
is by far the most valuable for North Wales. It was formed by Pen- 
nant, the antiquary, and was the handiwork of Moses Griffiths, his 
draftsman, an artist greatly in advance of his day, who understood 
architectural detail, and drew with photographic accuracy. The 
drawings, beautifully coloured, are bound up in two large-paper 
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copies of Pennant’s Towrs. They are two hundred in number at 
least, and are all in excellent condition. They comprise all that was 
known at that time, and among them are many records of things 
that no longer exist. On the margins of these volumes, wherever 
mention is made of any notable family, the arms are fully em- 
blazoned. I do not know that our Association could do better than 
obtain leave from Lord Feilding to publish a selection of these admi- 
rable drawings. 

In the same library is a copy of the Tour in Scotland, with draw- 
ings by Mr. Griffiths of the same kind and number; and I would 
recommend the subject to the special notice of the Scottish Antiquaries 
or the Spalding Club. There also are to be seen the twelve folio 
volumes of illustrations of Pennant’s London, containing many hun- 
dreds of drawings and rare engravings. The English Antiquaries 
ought to arrange for publishing a selection from this immense series. 
Pennant’s zoological work; are in the same collection, all illustrated 
with the same care and profuseness. A morning spent in the library 
at Downing is one of the greatest antiquarian treats that can be 
imagined. 

2. The Parker Coxtection at Loton Hall. This was formed by 
the late Rev. John Parker of Lilanyblodwell, and is now in possession 
of his sister, Lady Leighton. It consists entirely of his own exqui- 
site drawings, executed with the highest architectural and artistical 
skill, and comprising most of the architectural remains of importance 
in the whole of Wales. Very little escaped Mr. Parker’s notice, and 
his skill was equal to the illustration of whatever he saw. The 
beauty and importance of this collection, which fills many volumes 
and portfolios, can hardly be overestimated ; and our Association 
should always consult it before attempting to illustrate any consider- 
able Welsh building. 

In the same library will be found Mr. Parker’s drawings of Eng- 
lish and continental antiquities, all of a similar stamp ; as well as his 
portfolios of drawings of the picturesque beauties of Wales, England, 
Scotland, Ireland, Switzerland, and other countries. He was one of 
the hardest working artists of this country, and among other 
instances of his exhaustive perseverance, it may be mentioned that 
he visited Snowdon alone for ten summers, in order that he might 
delineate all its wonders and beauties, the artistic result being pre- 
served among the other treasures of the collection. 

8. The Norris Cottection. The late Mr. Norris, of Waterwinch 
near Tenby, was an excellent antiquary and artist, scarcely inferior 
to Mr. Parker or to Mr. Griffiths. He delineated South Welsh anti- 
quities chiefly, and in particular those of Pembrokeshire, with rare 
fidelity and success. His drawings are somewhat wanting in archi- 
tectural measurements ; but they are of the greatest value in record- 
ing much that is no longer extant. This collection, which amounts 
to more than eight hundred drawings,-has been purchased by Sir 
Thomas Phillipps of Middle Hill; and ought never to have been 
allowed to slip through the fingers of our Association. 

83RD SER., VOL. XI. ; 15 
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4. The Grant Francis Connection. This fine collection, which, 
however, chiefly refers to Glamorganshire and South Wales, has 
been formed by one of our most active and indefatigable members, 
G. Grant Francis, Esq., F.S.A., of Swansea. It is in excellent con- 
dition, properly arranged and bound, and contains many hundred 
drawings, plans, maps, etc., all of the greatest value to the South 
Wales antiquary. Few collections are so well classed and cared for 
as this. 

5. The Freeman Cortection. A large collection of sketches of 
churches, etc., in all parts of Wales, etc., have been made by another 
member of our Association, E. A. Freeman, Esq., M.A., of Somer- 
leaze, Wells. It has been more than once exhibited to the Associa- 
tion, specially at the Truro Meeting ; and many specimens of it have 
been engraved for the Arch. Camb. The sketches are all by Mr. 
Freeman’s own hand, done in pen and ink with surprising effect and 
accuracy. His rapidity of delineation is perfectly wonderful; and 
his collection, which extends to buildings in England and on the 
Continent, is of the highest professional value and interest. 

I may add to the above account, that my own collections of draw- 
ings of antiquities in all parts of Wales, made during the last 
twenty years, now amount to several hundreds ; and an unforeseen 
accession of forced leisure is enabling me to finish and arrange it. 
It is my intention to form it into separate folio volumes for each 
county. 

Besides these collections of drawings, there exist two large ones 
of rubbings of inscribed stones, coffin-lids, crosses, etc., formed by 
_ Professor Westwood and by myself. They have been so repeatedly 
exhibited to the Association that they need not be farther particu- 
larised. Very many of them have been engraved, and all will pro- 
bably become so recorded. 

I would add that, in all these collections, a very small number of 
drawings relate to the ancient domestic architecture of Wales: on 
the contrary, they are mostly of ecclesiastical and military remains. 
One of the best services any young member of the Association could 
render it, would consist in the examination and delineation of the 
old manor-houses, etc., with which the Principality abounds, speci- 
ally the stone buildings of the Gwentian district, and the timber 
ones of Powysland. Another great desideratum is the delineation 
of all the medizval sepulchral memorials, effigies, altar-tombs, etc., 
in which Welsh churches are still rich,—e.g., at Llandaff Cathedral ; 
where five or six important tombs with figures are well worth de- 
scribing. It should be remembered at the same time, that collec- 
tions, however choice, however numerous, are of little value while 
they remain hidden from all eyes except those of their possessors ; 
and that their real interest is only then discernible, when access is 
granted to others who would equally appreciate them. It has been 
observed in this Journal, and it may now be repeated, that existing 
collections of antiquarian objects would suffice, in their present con- 
dition, to furnish hitherto unpublished illustrations to the Arch. 
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Camb. for many years to come; and it is to be hoped that they will 
be allowed to do so. 
Other collections have been formed by Mr. Hartshorne and the 
late Mr. Fenton ; but their extent is not known. : 
I am, etc., 
Feb. 9, 1865. An ANTIQUARY. 





EARLY INSCRIBED STONES OF WALES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH. CAMB. 


S1r,—The announcement made in the last number of the Arch. 
Camb. by the Local Secretary for Anglesey, that the Frondeg stone 
has been removed to a place of safety inside Llangaffo Church, is 
highly gratifying. The manner in which this has been effected is 
honourable to all concerned in it; but the example thus set is most 
important. We may now, perhaps, hope that the Catamanus stone 
at St. Dogmael’s, near Cardigan, will at length be securely sheltered 
within the vestry, or else the nave, of the parish church. This stone, 
one of the most valuable monuments remaining to us, still lies on 
the grassy bank, where members will recollect it, within the pre- 
cincts of the abbey—carefully watched over, no doubt, and highly 
prized by its learned owner ; but still sub Jove frigido. He should 
think, however, of the linquenda domus,—and while “ the silver cord 
is still unloosed,” should do his best to preserve this stone for 
future generations by incrusting it in the internal wall of what is 
now the most sacred edifice of his parish. 

I am, etc., LrrHOPHILUS. 

Feb. 28th, 1865. 





CAMBRIA ROMANA. 
ROMAN ROADS PASSING THROUGH HERIRI MONS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH. CAMB. 


Srr,—In June 1864 I-had occasion to take a walk, which, unfor- 
tunately, promises to be my last, over the line of Roman road from 
the moors above Dolwyddelan towards the north, leading by Tomen 
y Mur—the Roman Herirt Mons—towards Dolgelley south ; a line 
already known to me ;—but you never can go too often over these 
traces of the Romans; you always learn something new from them. 

This line of road comes from Conovivm, at Caerhun, along the 
foot of the cliffs on the south-west side of the Vale of Llanrwst 
as far as Trefrhiw. It then runs over the moors behind Gwydir, 
passing by Bod Taliesin, on Llyn Geirionydd—crosses the Vale of 
the Llugwy, between Rhaiadr y Wenol and Bettws y Coed—ascends 
the moor on the east flank of Moel Siabod—passes through the vill- 
age of Dolwyddelan, and then runs up a steep valley till it reaches 

152 
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the moors above Ffestiniog. All this is pretty well marked on the 
Ordnance map, and may be verified by anybody who will be at the 
trouble of going over the ground. In the Vale of Llanrwst, how- 
ever, the track is either obliterated, or has been superseded by the 
modern road; and again, the actual point of fording the Llugwy is 
not quite certain ; otherwise, it is pretty easy to follow the track all 
the way along. It was not a regularly paved, nor even a raised nor 
a straight road: it was merely a better kind of path in many places; 
but it was probably edged with stone all along, and certainly on 
some parts of the wet moors was laid with rough metal that would 
have broken MacAdam’s heart, and many a good horse’s knees. In 
some portions it now remains only as a ditch, sometimes dry, some- 
times wet; in others, it is to be traced only by lines of rushes, and 
might be taken, were it a little broader, for ancient ploughed furrows. 
This is particularly the case on the moors to the south of Dolwydd- 
elan; and it was at this particular spot that my walk began. 
Some slate quarries have been lately opened on the track; but the 
road ran right through them; and the overlookers of the works can 
point out the exact line, followed by what they call the “Old Road,” 
to any inquirer. Going still southward, and after passing the saddle 
of the moor, you descend by the picturesque gorge of Bwlch y Fran 
—where some of the finest scenery of these hills is to be found—to- 
wards Rhyd yr Helen, and the site of the Beddau Gwyr Ardudwy. 
All through this bwlch the track is exceedingly plain, and the road 
well preserved. Of the Beddau, however, only faint traces remain 
(as will be remembered by those members who attended the Dol- 
. gelley meeting); they were opened and destroyed by some “hunters 
after curiosities” —not archeologists—several years ago. The track 
of the Roman road comes down to the turnpike road. from Ffest- 
iniog to Bala, but is then lost for a short time. It crosses the river 
probably where the little bridge still remains, and then goes up the 
moors again, in the shape of a splashy reedy ditch or track, towards 
Tomen y Mur. 

As soon as you come fairly in sight of the green mound of this 
station, you meet with a most interesting specimen of Roman work, 
such as I have never seen elsewhere, in the form of a raised circular 
reservoir, for the use of the garrison. This was made very carefully, 
the embankment still keeping all its symmetry and sharpness, and 
a small rill of water still running into it from the moor above. With 
singular obtuseness, however, modern hands have gone to the trouble 
of cutting a road right through this reservoir instead of going a 
few yards round it, and have thus destroyed its utility. The 
diameter was above sixty feet, the depth ten feet; and it would 
have easily sufficed for the requirements of the small garrison of 
Herrrt Mons. A farmhouse stands close by, and it will be easily 
found by anybody looking for it. Here there are two roads branch- 
ing off: one eastwards towards Caer Gai, and the other westwards 
to Carnarvon. The former of these lines requires a thorough 
investigation ; of the latter, all the part from the station to Bedd- 
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gelert also requires proving. I will merely observe, that Castell 
Prysor on the east line, ought to be carefully examined; and that 
on the west, it is doubtful whether the road went up the pass of 
Pont Aberglaslyn, or over the hills by Dolfriog, and so by the lower 
end of Llyn y Dinas, and Dinas Emrys (the cyttiau and walls of 
which are still visible under its leafy cover) to the Vale of Bedd- 
gelert. 

Leaving Tomen y Mur, the road runs southward straight to 
Trawsfynydd, and thence onwards tewards Dolmelynllyn, passing 
by Rhiwgoch, where it is known as “the Old Road,” and is still 
used even for carts. All this part is plainly marked on the Ordnance 
map. Just over the hill to the eastward of Rhiw Goch, lies the 
famous Porivs stone (Bedd Porus), and near it stands the equally 
venerable Llech Idris. I should not be surprised if a line of road 
branched off hereabouts and went by Llanfachraeth to Dinas Mawdd- 
wy. About two miles farther on, there are still to be found, on a 
southern slope, some large mounds of iron cinders, shewing that, 
anciently, wood-smelting was carried on here. The track afterwards 
passes above the eastern bank of the Mawddach, just above Cymmer 
Abbey, being still the ordinary cart road for the farmers on that 
side of the river, till it reaches a small oblong earth-work and mound 
at Pentre, on the slope looking towards Llanelltyd, between Cymmer 
and Hengwrt. Thence it passes down the old horse road called 
Pant yr elorion, to the bridge (or ford) at Dolgelley, and then 
climbs the ridge of Cadair Idris to the left hand, rising above 
Caerynwch. Here I quit it, waiting for further researches to con- 
nect it with the station at Pennal, and the ford across the Dovey 
half-way between Aberdovy and Machynlleth. To this latter point 
the line has been satisfactorily brought northwards by some of our 
Cardiganshire members; and, indeed, its course from the Dovey to 
the Teivy at Llanio—Loventivm—is traceable on the Ordnance 
map, and may be considered known. If any member interested in 
completing the survey of Britannia Secunpa, or, as I have now 
termed it, Cambria Romana, will take the trouble of marking all 
this down in the Ordnance map, he will perhaps find it tending to 
complete his knowledge of the Roman roads which ran down this 
western side of our mountains. 

The line of road, as I have stated above, runs right through the 
Roman station of Hrriri Mons, and is there crossed by another line 
from Vriconivm to Secontivm. No station in the Itinerary is pro- 
bably ascertained with greater certainty (although it must be ad- 
mitted by “the method of exhaustions”) than this at Tomen y Mur. 
* The intersection of the two lines of road, the condition of the camp, 
the discovery of buildings, inscriptions, and coins,—and particularly 
the absence of any other remains,—fix it satisfactorily. It were to 
be wished that we could recover the name of the next station east- 
ward at Caer Gai; and possibly, when it comes to be scientifically 
examined by the Association, this may be effected. The remaining 
stations eastward,—Mepiotanvm, at Clawdd Coch, near Llanymyn- 
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ach (?); and Rvrvnivm, at Rowton, towards Shrewsbury,—settle. the 
line of road to the great midland capital at the foot of the Wrekin. 
Again, the position of Conovivm at Caerhun, with regard to Heri 
Mons, is determined positively ; but we are at a loss for the name 
of the station at Pennal on the line towards Loventivm. And again, 
we know nothing of any appellation for the station or outpost which, 
we should think, must have been at Dolgelley, or else, as stated 
above, at Pentre, close to Hengwrt. Nothing but an inscription, to 
be hereafter discovered (?) wall probably lead us to this name,—if, 
indeed, it ever existed. No troops nor travellers could possibly have 
gone from Tomen y Mur to Pennal in one day, considering the un- 
cleared state of the country in Roman times; unless, indeed, they 
took it in the manner which Horace did not,—“ accinctis altius ac 
nos”; and the passage of the Wnion river at Dolgelley might very 
well afford a pretext for building either a castel/um or a taberna. 

A line running diagonally from Tomen y Mur to Castell Corn- 
dochon, and so on over the Bwlch y Groes to Caer Sws, still remains 
to be ascertained more positively than has been hitherto attempted ; 
and I would particularly recommend it to the attention of our mem- 
bers as one of “ promising gradients.”’ 

It has always been a puzzle to myself, I confess, why the Romans 
should have fixed on Tomen y Mur for a station, when Trawsfynydd, 
in its immediate neighbourhood, offered so much better a site, with 
a dashing river at the foot of it. Possibly the clearing of woods 
may have had something to do with it; possibly the facility of look- 
ing out seawards over the Traeth Bychan towards Bardsey and the 
_ Cancanorvm Promontorivm ; but however this may have been, the 

selection of the appellation borrowed from the great king of Cam- 
brian mountains, some fifteen miles off, seems rather a stretch of 
poetical license. If the name of Hryri were extended in those ancient 
days to the whole group of hills hereabouts, we could perceive a suf- 
ficient reason ; and perhaps the application of the term Forestia de 
Snaudun to all of them, in medieval days, may have arisen from that 
circumstance. 

This station at Tomen y Mur is almost untouched: a few inscrip- 
tions from it are at Plas Tan y Bwlch (Mrs. Oakley’s), and some in 
Maentwrog (Miss Robert’s) ; a few coins, too, are at Carnarvon, in 
the Museum, and elsewhere ; but the buildings at Tomen y Mur are 
all safely covered up, and though the late Mr. Dearden and myself 
once got into one of them, I hope they will remain so till our Associa- 
tion can explore and record them befittingly in future days. 

There is much to do in Merioneth, in respect of Roman antiqui- 
ties ; and, as the district is not extensive, two or three fine summers ~ 
might suffice for the whole work. 

It appears to me that we may learn from the lines of road in this 
locality, how villages, mansions, abbeys, etc., were commonly erected 
either on such lines of road, or “convenient” to them. No doubt 
Trawsfynydd was built on the road because the coast-track from the 
Bwich y Drws Ardudwy then crossed it. Plas Rhiw Goch was built 
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on it further south, for the convenience of communication; and 
Cymmer Abbey, very likely, nestled under the fort and road at 
Pentre, in order that the worthy brotherhood might, after all, be 
not too far out of the world. I believe that lines of Roman road 
may often be verified by shewing where early medisval establish- 
ments were formed and still exist. 

The station of Hrrirt Mons probably served as a convenient mart 
and place of business for the mining operations, and the trade in 
minerals and cattle, which brought the Romans into the heart of 
these mountains. I do not know whether any traces of them in 
mines and quarries hereabouts have been discovered ; but they pro- 
bably exist, and may yield to future search. 

Your obedient servant, etc., CaMBRENSIS. 

Feb. 13, 1865. 








Archeological Notes and Queries. 


Note 85. Answer to Query 138.—Vinnyarps In Wates.—Colonel 
Biddulph is the owner of a farm called Winllan (or the vineyard) in 
Llangollen parish. It is on a side-land, looking south-south-east ; 
is of a light shady soil, such as would be well adapted for vines. 
There is also, near Bodfari, another example, of which the Welsh 
name means “the Lord’s vineyard.” If Vare or Varis is a corrupt 
form of varus, as some think, we may have here Varws’ own private 
vineyard, although the wine might have been very indifferent, but 
perhaps not more so than some of the wine made and drunk by 


peasants in the north-west of France at the present time. 
A Memper. 


Note 86. See Query 138.—Vineyarps IN WALES AND CoRNWALL.— 
Fenton, in History of Pembrokeshire (p. 485), speaking of Manorbier, 
says: ‘‘ There is a park-wall still to be traced, of considerable circuit, 
inclosing a large parkish tract on the hill to the west ; and between 
it and the great road a prettily wooded, narrow valley, where form- 
erly were found the orchards and vineyards Giraldus mentions.” “T.” 
should refer to Giraldus. In the gardens of Slebech Hall, on the 
north bank of the eastern Cleddy, which slope to the south, and are 
well sheltered by woods, the Baron de Rutzen planted a large number 
of vines, which were grown in the manner usual on the Continent, 
and left without artificial protection. How far these vines were 
fruitful, I do not know. They have of late been grubbed up. J. T. 


Query 139.—Crown Lanps anp Prince’s Lanps 1n Wates.—Are 
there any lands in Wales specially belonging to the Prince, as such, 
independently of the crown? Are they under the jurisdiction of 
His Royal Highness, or are they administered by the Board of 
Woods and Forests? What records or books ought to be consulted 
about these points ? H. 
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Note 87. See Query 1837.—MonmovurTusHIRE AND GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Dixton near Monmouth (whose church is on the Welsh side of the 
Wye, while its vicarage-house and a large acreage of the parish are 
on the English side) is probably, as to its south-east part, one of the 
portions of Monmouthshire which formerly belonged to Gloucester- 
shire. The Wye here is the natural, and, one would expect it to be 
the actual, boundary-line of the shires, as it is from hence to the 
estuary of the Severn. “T. W.” may like to know that the penin- 
sula whose neck is Symonds’ Yat (lately changed, for the benefit of 
tourists and others, into Symonds’ Rock by some one who could not 
translate yat or yet into “ gate’) is another piece that, taking the 
Wye as the boundary, should belong to Gloucestershire, but is really 
. included in Herefordshire. A little further up the river, on its north 
bank, is another portion of land—TI fancy a part or the whole of 
Welsh Bicknor parish—claimed by Monmouthshire, but at the ex- 
pense, apparently, of Herefordshire, not of Gloucestershire. Local 
tradition asserts that here Henry V was nursed. The above state- 
ments have not been verified by maps of any authority, and they are 
merely given as hints. J. T. 





HMiscellanesus Notices. 


Wittuss’s Cornisu Dictionary.—This work is now complete, and 
the last part is in course of distribution to subscribers. It is one of 
the most curious and important contributions to philological litera- 
ture of our day ; but unfortunately the peculiar relation in which 
the author stands towards the Archewologia Cambrensis, as one of the 
Editorial sub-Committee, prevents any Review of it from appearing 
in these pages. 

Burton CuurcH, PEMBROKESHIRE.—Several most curious and inte- 
resting discoveries are being made in this church, tending to prove 
that it was a fortified church of considerable strength. It is also 
established that there was on the present site an earlier and smaller 
building, probably coeval with the south porch and font, which are 
Norman. But we must await the removal of the existing paving 
before a ground-plan of its original dimensions can be made. It 
may be expected in our June number. The removal of the inside 
plastering, and the opening of lights long closed, are being done 
with great care under the superintendence of the Rector. We are 
glad to know that the restoration of this interesting church has been 
entrusted to Mr. Talbot Bury, F.S.A., who will treat it with becom- 
ing care. We understand that £600 are already promised ; but a 
much larger sum will be required for the proper completion of the 
proposed works, including increased accommodation for worshippers. 
Subscriptions may be paid to the Rev. J. Tombs, Burton, Haver- 
fordwest ; or to Messrs. Wilkins & Co., Bankers, Haverfordwest. 
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“ Jutius Cz#sar. By the Emperor Napo.zon III. 


Ar first sight it might appear that the Life of Julius Cesar would 
hardly come within the scope of review in the pages of our Journal ; 
but when we know that the invasion of Britain by the Great Capt- 
ain must form a part of his history, and that this event cannot but 
concern all tribes of British descent, we think ourselves justified 
in calling the attention of our readers to the remarkable work 
which has just issued from the French press. The Emperor Napo- 
leon III has written it in his own language, which he uses with 
great force, dignity, and purity; but the work has been simulta- 
neously published in several European languages; and the English 
translation now before us has been executed by a member of our 
own Association, on whom, as belonging to the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions of the French Institute, the task seemed almost de jure to 
devolve. Mr. Wright has rendered the original French into nervous 
and lucid English, preserving all the conciseness and vigour of 
French idiom, at the same time that he has avoided the stiffness 
which is almost inseparable from the very best translation that aims 
at being close and literal. The translating has not only been done 
uncommonly well, but it has also been with extraordinary celerity,— 
only one month having been allowed, by force of circumstances, 
for the whole of this first volume of four hundred and eighty-eight 
pages. Let us add, that the book itself has been published by 
Messrs. Cassell and Co., in a style of imperial elegance; and that 
the ordinary library edition, to which we are now referring, is a great 
credit, for execution and finish, to the metropolitan press. 

One of the most extraordinary circumstances connected with this 
work is that it should have been undertaken by an author whose 
illustrious station and important duties might well be conceived as 
precluding him from all literary labours. It is, however, one of the 
most hopeful and honourable signs of the times in which we live, 
that exalted position and political occupation seem to be no impe- 
diment to elaboration of the highest efforts of literature and science; 
—witness the noble Earl whose translation of the Iliad has raised 
him so high among English poets ; or the late Sir G. C. Lewis, whose 
works seemed to multiply in number and importance as his political 
duties increased. On the other side of the Channel, M. Guizot’s 
pen was never more vigorous than when he was most busy as a 
minister: and now, at length, we find that the head of a great state 
may find the leisure requisite for reading and for writing, to such 
an extent as even many professed scholars are used to shrink from. 
Only the first volume of the work has yet appeared, and it brings 
us down to the Consulship of Cesar and Bibulus (a.v.c. 695), so 
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that we may fairly anticipate two more volumes to complete the 
whole. More than half of this present volume is occupied with an 
introductory sketch of Roman history, from the foundation of the 
city to the birth of Cesar; and it may be a subject of surprise 
that the illustrious author should have given himself the trouble to 
compile it, after the work had been so ably and so recently done by 
Ampére, in his Histoire des Romains & Rome, one of the most re- 
markable historical works of our day. Probably, however, the 
Emperor’s researches had been begun many years ago, and he was 
naturally averse to let them remain unknown; probably, too, on 
account of not coinciding in conclusions with Ampére, who wrote 
asa very free-thinking and out-speaking republican, he felt himself 
justified in giving his own views of early Roman history to the 
world. Professor Michelet had also, some years since, given a 
spirited sketch of the same period from his own peculiar point of 
view : but we are bound to say that the Emperor has evidently read 
and thought for himself, and that, whatever opinion may be formed 
of his historical conclusions from political motives, he is entitled to 
the credit of clearness, completeness, and ability of exposition. 

We have here only mentioned the recent French authors of Roman 
history ; we have hardly alluded to the late German and English 
works on the same subject ; more especially to Mommsen’s; nor to 
Merivale’s admirable account of precisely the period which the 
Emperor has selected, in the first volume of his History of the Romans 
under the Empire ; nor to Liddell’s, nor to Arnold’s, nor to Williams’s 
books, all on the same subject. We may, however, briefly state at 
- once, that if Mommsen’s book stands first in point of scholarship 
and research; if Merivale’s is first as an eloquent and impartial 
eulogy and historical biography of the great founder of the empire ; 
if Ampére’s brilliant essay is the severest criticism of Cesar’s poli- 
tical career ; this history by the Emperor Napoleon is the most dig- 
nified and elaborate justification of the life of that great man, whose 
career has never been equalled in its results. 

The Emperor’s book is sure to be judged of as a political produc- 
tion. It is impossible for it to avoid this unfavourable ground of 
criticism. No one, probably, is better aware of this than its author 
himself ; nor, just as probably, is he unwilling to submit to a test of 
this nature. But in a journal like our own, to which the political 
prejudices of the day are totally foreign and uncongenial, we can 
speak of such a work only upon its historical and antiquarian merits. 
We consider it, therefore, a good augury for the cause of archeo- 
logy in general, that a personage who has proved his love for anti- 
quarian pursuits by the encouragement he has publicly given them 
throughout France,—and more especially by his recent formation of 
the great Museum of Franco-Roman antiquities in the Chateau of 
St. Germain-en-Laye,—should have come forward as an author to 
treat of matters which necessarily involve not only great historical 
knowledge, but also much antiquarian research. If we are not mis- 
informed, we shall have further proofs of this, as far as Britain is 
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concerned, when the Emperor comes to treat of the special points 
lately handled by Professor Airey and by Dr. Guest,—the landing 
and invasion of Cesar on our own shores. 

One of the most interesting and original parts of the introductory 
history is the chapter on “The Prosperity of the Busin of the Mediter- 
ranean before the Punic Wars.” It cannot, of course, supersede refer- 
ence to Heeren ; but it is a very fair and comprehensive sketch of 
one of the most agreeable pictures connected with the history of 
republican Rome ; and it might well be extracted from the general 
work, and published separately as a distinct and able reswmé of the 
subject. At the end of a previous chapter on “The Establishment of 
the Consular Republic,” the Emperor has a passage which shows how 
he brings his subject to bear even on modern society. He says: 


“The condition of Rome then bore a great resemblance to that of England before 
its electoral reform. For several centuries, the English constitution was vaunted as 
the palladium of liberty, although then, as at Rome, birth and fortune were the 
unique source of honours and power. In both countries the aristocracy, master of 
the elections by solicitation, money, or rotten boroughs, caused, as the patricians at 
Rome, the members of the nobility to be elected to parliament, and no one was 
citizen, in either of the two countries, without the possession of wealth. Nevertheless, 
if the people in England had no part in the direction of affairs, they boasted justly, 
before 1789, a liberty which shone brightly in the middle of the silentious atmosphere 
of the Continental states. The disinterested observer does not examine if the scene 
where grave political questions are discussed is more or less vast, or if the actors are 
more or less numerous: he is only struck by the grandeur of the spectacle. Thus, 
far be from us the intention of blaming the nobility, any more in Rome than in Eng- 
land, for having preserved its preponderance by all the means which laws and habits 
placed at its disposal. The power was destined to remain with the patricians as long 
as they showed themselves worthy of it; and it cannot but be acknowledged, without 
their perseverance in the same policy, without that elevation of views, without that 
severe and inflexible virtue, the distinguishing character of the aristocracy, the work 
of Roman civilisation would not have been accomplished.” —- 


The account of the birth and person of the great Julius is handled 
with much care ; and the following passages are good specimens of 
the author’s style: 


“By ancestry and alliances, Czesar inherited that double prestige which is derived 
from ancient origin and recent renown. 

“On one side, he claimed to be descended from Anchises and Venus; on the other, 
he was the nephew of the famous Marius, who had married his aunt Julia. When 
the widow of this great captain died in 686, Cesar pronounced her funeral oration, 
and thus traced out his own genealogy :—‘ My aunt Julia, on the maternal side, is of 
the issue of kings; on the paternal side, she descends from the immortal gods, for 
her mother was a Marcia, and the family Marcius Rex are the descendants of Ancus 
Marcius. The Julian family, to which I belong, descends from Venus herself. Thus 
our house unites to the sacred character of kings, who are the most powerful among 
men, the venerated holiness of the gods, who hold kings themselves under their sub- 
jection.’ 

“This proud glorification of his race attests the value which was set at Rome upon 
antiquity of origin; but Cesar, sprung from that aristocracy which had produced so 
many illustrious men, and impatient to follow. in their footsteps, showed, from early 
— that nobility obliges, instead of imitating those whose conduct would make one 

elieve that nobility dispenses. ”...... 

“To his natural qualities, developed by a brilliant education, were added physical 
advantages. His tall stature, his rounded and well-proportioned limbs, stamped his 
person with a grace that distinguished him from all others. He had black eyes, a 
piercing look, a pale complexion, a straight and high nose. His mouth, small and 
regular, but with rather thick lips, gave a kindly expression to the lower part of his 
face, whilst his breadth of brow betokened the development of the intellectual facul- 
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ties. His face was full, at least in his youth; for in his busts, doubtless made towards 
the end of his life, his features are thinner, and bear traces of fatigue. Hé had a 
sonorous and penetrating voice, a noble gesture, and an air of dignity reigned over all 

i m. His constitution, at first idloate, became robust by a frugal regimen and 
the habit of menteg Mae to the inclemency of the weather. Accustomed from 
his youth to ily exercises, he was a bold horseman, and bore privations and 
fatigues without difficulty. Habitually temperate, his health was impaired neither 
by excess of labour nor by excess of pleasure. However, on two occasions—the first 
at Corduba, the second at Thapsus—he was seized with nervous attacks, wrongly mis- 
taken for epilepsy. 

“ He pai wh og attention to his person, carefully shaved or plucked out his beard, 
and artistically brought his hair forward to the front of his head, which, in more ad- 
vanced age, served to conceal his bald forehead. He was reproached with the affecta- 
tion of scratching his head with one finger only, so that he should not disarrange his 
hair. His toilette was refined; his toga was generally ornamented with a laticlavia, 
fringed down to the hands, and fastened by a girdle carelessly tied about his loins; a 
costume which distinguished the elegant and effeminate youths of the period. But 
Sylla was not deceived by these appearances of frivolity, and repeated that they must 
take care of this young man with the loose girdle. He had a taste for pictures, 
statues, and jewels; and, in memory of his origin, always wore on his finger a ring, 
on which was engraved a figure of an armed Venus. 

“Tn fine, we discover in Cesar, both physically and morally, two natures rarely 
united in the same person. He joined an aristocratic delicacy of body to the muscular 
constitution of the warrior: the love of luxury and the arts to a passion for military 
life, in all its simplicity and rudeness; in a word, he allied the elegance of manner 
which seduces with the energy of character which commands.” 


Our space forbids us from giving more than another extract, from 
the end of the volume, as being characteristic of the imperial author’s 
own opinions, and sure to call forth much criticism : 


**We have shown Cesar obeying only his political convictions, whether as the ardent 
promoter of all popular measures, or as the declared partisan of Pompey; we have 
shown him aspiring with a noble ambition to power and honours; but we are not 
ignorant that historians in general give other motives for his conduct. They repre- 
sent him, in 684, as having already his plans defined, his schemes arranged, his 
" instruments all prepared. They attribute to him an absolute prescience of the future, 
the faculty of directing men and things at his will, and of rendering each one, un- 
knowingly, the accomplice of his profound designs. All his actions have a hidden 
motive, which the historian boasts of having discovered. If Cesar raises up again 
the standard of Marius, makes himself the Acne of the oppressed, and the per- 
secutor of the hired assassins of past t; ny, it is to acquire a concurrence neces: 
to his ambition; if he contends with Cicero in favour of legality in the trial of the 
accomplices of Catiline, or to maintain an agrarian law of which he approves the 
political aim, or if, to repair a great injustice of Sylla, he supports the restoration of 
the children of the proscribed to their rights, it is for the purpose of compromising 
the great orator with the popular party. If, on the contrary, he places his influence 
at the service of Pompey ; if on the occasion of the war against the pirates, he con- 
tributes to obtain for him an authority considered exorbitant ; if he seconds the ple- 
biscitum which further confers upon him the command of the army against Mithridates; 
if subsequently he causes extraordinary honours to be awarded him, though absent, it 
is still with the Machiavellian aim of making the greatness of Pompey redound to his 
own profit. So that, if he defends liberty, it is to ruin his adversaries; if he defends 
power, it is to accustom the Romans to tyranny. Finally, if Cesar seeks the con- 
sulate, like all the members of the Roman nobility, it is, say they, because he already 
forsees, beyond the fasces of the consul and the dust of battles, the dictatorship and 
even the throne. Such an interpretation results from the too common fault of not 
being able to appreciate facts in themselves, but according to the complexion which 
subsequent events have given them. Let us not continually seek little passions in 
great souls. The success of superior men—and it is a consoling thought—is due 
rather to the loftiness of their sentiments, than to the speculations of selfishness and 
cunning ; this success depends much more on their skill in taking advantage of cir- 
cumstances, than on that presumption, blind enough to believe itself capable of creat- 
ing events, which are in the hands of God alone. Certainly, Ceesar had faith in his 
destiny, and confidence in his genius; but faith is an instinct, not a calculation, and 
genius forsees the future without understanding its mysterious progress.” 
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Hatt Marks on Puate. By W. Cuarrers, F.S.A. 


Tuts is one of the most decidedly useful books that has come under 
our notice for a long time; and not only so, but it is one of the best 
got up, and one of the cheapest, for it is admirably put forth in 
strong embossed cloth boards, contains eighty-eight pages, and costs 
only 3s. 6d. Every antiquary comes across old plate; his opinion 
is asked upon it by the possessor day after day, and without a 
careful manual, such as we here find, he is sadly perplexed at times 
to decide as to times, reigns, and places of fabrication. Lists of 
Hall Marks, etc., have been published, especially a good one by Mr. 
Octavius Morgan, our Vice-President, but none have been on so 
extended a scale as this by Mr. Chaffers. The tables of marks can- 
not unfortunately be transferred, even partially, to our pages; but 
we desire to refer all our readers to the book itself, and recommend 
it most strongly as a constant companion for the library table ; 
ranking with Akerman’s Manual, Harris Nicolas’s Chronology, etc., 
etc., it can no longer be dispensed with by any professed antiquary. 
We find among the tables complete lists of the Assay Office 
Letters for London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Dublin, with lists of 
foreign marks, from the reign of Henry VI downwards. It may 
interest members to know that the earliest London assay mark is 
that of Henry VI, 1445-6, and consists of a small black letter R, 
within a single-lined border (not an escutcheon, such as was intro- 
duced Eliz. 1558-9); and that the earliest pieces of English plate 
exhibited at Kensington, in 1862 (the complete chronological cata- 
logue of it is given by Mr. Chaffers at p. 45), are the following :— 


“ Cycie I.—May, 1438, to May, 1458. 

Date. Catalogue No. 

“1445. H. 7767. The Grace Cup of St. Thomas-a-Becket, the cup and 
cover of ivory, mounted in silver gilt.—Philip H. Howard, 
£3q., of Corby. 

“1445, H. 7753. The Silver Spoon given by Henry VI. to Sir Ralph 
Pudsey in 1463, together with his boots and gloves, now 
preserved at Hornby Castle, Westmoreland.—Capt. Pudsey 
Dawson.” 


We may as well register at once, from the tables, what the plate- 
stamps are for the current year, 1864-5, 7. e., from May to May, at 
the office of the places mentioned above. They are as follows :— 

Lonpon. Five stamps: viz. 1. Leopard’s head. 2. Lion passant. 
Ms Date mark, small black letter i. 4. Maker’s mark. 5. Queen’s 

ead. 
__ Epmepuren. 1. The Castle. 2. The thistle. 8. The maker's 
— 4. The date mark in an oval Eyptian y. 5. Sovereign’s 
ead. 

Giascow. 1. Lion rampant. 2. Tree, fish, and bell. 3. Queen’s 
head. 4. Date letter, capital old English © 5. Maker’s initials. 

Dusuin. 1. Harp crowned, unicorn, or plume. 2. Maker’s 
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mark. 3. Date letter, small Roman t. 4 Hibernia. 5. Queen’s 
head. 

A curious and early example of English Hall Marks is recorded 
at page 78, being for London, 1545, on a silver spoon, with a lion 
sejant on the stem, belonging to Dr. Ashford, of Torquay. 

(1.) A lion passant regardant. (2.) Capital Roman H in a 
border. (3.) Leopard’s head crowned. (4.) Maker’s initials, N.S., 
as a monogram, within a border. 

Concerning the leopard’s head, Mr. Chaffers remarks, “In the 
reign of George III, the size of the leopard’s head was diminished ; 
and about 1823 it was deprived of its crown, and denuded of its 
mane and beard,—a great change from the bold front presented in 
the old punches, and it has ever since looked more like a half-starved 
cat than a lion.” 

With regard to the standards of gold and silver, the following 
information will be found interesting :— 


“ There are two standards for gold, and two for silver: the manufacturer 
may use either at his option, informing the authorities at the Assay Office 
which he has adopted in each parcel of goods sent to be assayed. The 
Standards for Gold are 22 and 18 carats of pure metal in every ounce, the 
ounce containing 24 carats; so that in each ounce there may be 2 or 6 
carats, one-twelfth or quarter of the weight of alloy. The coinage of 
England is of the higher standard, 22 carats. The lower standard is used 
for all manufacturing purposes, except in the case of wedding rings, which 
are usually made of 22 carat gold. Zhe Standards for Silver are 11 oz. 
10 dwts. and 11 oz. 2 dwts. of pure metal in every pound troy. The higher 
standard is never used. The silver coinage is of the lower standard.” 

“The first instance on record of an attempt to reduce goldsmiths’ work 
to a certain standard, was in the reign of Henry III. a.p. 1238 (Claus. 22, 
Henry III. m. 6), when, in consequence of the frauds which had been 
practised by the gold and silversmiths, it became necessary to prescribe 
some regulations for their trade, because the mixing too much alloy in the 
composition of these wares naturally tended to encourage the melting 
down of the coin of the realm. It was therefore ordained that no one 
should use any gold of which the mark was not worth one hundred shillings 
at the least, nor any silver worse than the standard of the coins. 

‘“‘The assay of gold and silver is said to have originated with the Bishop 
of Salisbury, Royal Treasurer to Henry I, but some sort of test was 
adopted from the earliest times in this country, and this test was probably 
by means of the touch: that is, by judging of the quality of the metal 
when rubbed on a stone; this method is still in use for ordinary purposes, 
and a practised eye can immediately detect the quantity of alloy by the 
shades of colour of the metal so transferred to the touchstone. 

“ The touchstone is a black stone of a close, fine grain; the way it was 
used is thus described in the Touchstone for Gold and Silver Wares, a.D. 
1667, before quoted : ‘The way to make a true touch on the touchstone 
is this, rub the gold or silver steadily and very hard upon the stone, not 
spreading your touch above a quarter of an inch long, and no broader than 
the thickness of a five shilling piece of silver, and so continue rubbing 
until the place of the stone whereon you rub be like the metal itself; 
and when every sort is rubbed on at the time you intend, wet all the 
touched places with your tongue, and it will show itself in its own coun- 
tenance.’ ” 
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Let all fraudulent dealers in plate at the present day read the 
following, and bless their stars that they live in the reign of Queen 
Victoria instead of that of Queen Bess :— 


“The Goldsmiths’ Company of London is intrusted with the custody of 
the pile of troy weights made in this Queen’s reign, and no country office is 
mentioned in this Act. 

“a.p. 1597. In tHE Recorps or THE Company is an entry, dated 4th 
May, 1597, giving an account of an information filed against two gold- 
smiths for fraud, ‘in making divers parcels of counterfeit plate debased, 
and worse than her Majesty’s standard, and to give appearance to the said 
counterfeit plate, being good and lawful, did thereto put and counterfeit 
the marks of her Majesty’s lion, the lenpard’s head, limited by statute, and 
the alphabetical mark approved by ordinance amongst themselves, which 
are the private marks of the Goldsmiths’ Hall, and be and remain in the 
custody of the said Wardens, and puncheons to be worked and imprinted 
thereon, and did afterwards sell the same for good and sufficient plate, to 
the defrauding of her Majesty’s subjects,’ &c. They were convicted and 
sentenced to stand in the pillory at Westminster, with their ears nailed 
thereto, and with papers above their heads stating their offence to be ‘ For 
making false plate and counterfeiting her Majesty’s touch.’ This was the 
usual punishment for similar offences. In Belgium it was slightly varied. 
The goldsmith convicted of having fabricated base gold or silver was led to 
the warket place, and there had his ear nailed to a pillar, where he remained, 
thus fixed, until he released himself by leaving a piece of his ear behind him.” 


Lecenpary TALES OF THE ANCIENT Bnrirtons. 
By Lovursa J. Menzizs. 


Tuis nice little book will form an appropriate and acceptable drawing- 
room gift for any of our Welsh readers. It purports, indeed, to 
be “ rehearsed from early chronicles” ; but this is a misnomer, it is 
in reality a prose version of certain portions of Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth; but in the old Welsh chronicles now extant, not a word is 
to be found coincident with the tales of this volume. We will re- 
print the author’s preface, as giving a good clue of what the book 
really pretends to be. 


“The following legends have been selected from those preserved in the 
Chronicle of Geoffrey of Monmouth, in the belief that that chronicle—which, 
though set at nought by historians, has been the store-house of the great 
poets of England,—deserves to be rendered familiar to the youth of the 
country. It is now generally acknowledged that all mythology ‘contains 
many footsteps and reliques of something true,’ that ‘descents of ancestry 
long continued, laws and exploits not plainly seeming to be borrowed or 
devised, which, on the common belief, have wrought no small impression, 
cannot be rashly set aside;’ and, that ‘old and inborn names of successive 
kings never any of them known to have been real persons, or done in their 
lives, at least, some part of what hath been so long remembered, cannot be 
thought without too strict an incredulity.’ 

“ How difficult it is to imagine incidents, to build up a story, or even to 
invent names, modern fiction sufficiently proves. It appears to us, there- 
fore, much easier to believe that Geoffrey of Monmouth collected and ar- 
ranged the floating history of the country, than that of his own proper 
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fancy he devised his narrative. The nervous vigour and manly simplicity 
of the British legends must strike even a casual reader; to us they seem to 
contrast most favourably with the legends of Greece and Rome, and to be 
strangely in harmony with the national character of the little island which 
lay to the Roman ‘outside the world,’ but which, in this riper age, stands 
forth as the champion of freedom, a queen among the nations. 

“‘Disclaiming then, any desire to defend their authenticity, or to assert 
for them the authority of history, we have found it a sweet labour ‘to be- 
stow the telling even of those reputed tales;’ and we hope that they may 
serve to kindle in the minds of those who read them, a love for the men 
who in olden times trod the soil we tread, and to give them fuller enjoy- 
ment of the great poets of their country; for to conclude with the words of 
Professor Masson, ‘the extraordinary body of Welsh and Armorican legend 
has been a permanent inheritance in our own, and in all European litera- 
ture, an inspiration, and exhaustless magazine of subjects for our Spencers, 
our Shakespeares, and our Tennysons ; and through much of our greatest 

oetry, when the melody is listened for through the harmony, there is 
aud the strain of the old British harp.” 

The concluding portion of this preface, quoted from Masson, em- 
bodies our own view of the contents; viz., that they would form 
good subjects to Tennyson for new Idylls; but that they are worth 
nothing else, being merely poetic fancies with very little, if any, 
shadow of historic truth. Tennyson can dress up anything ; there 
is plenty of stuff for him in old Geoffrey ; but the real chronicles of 
Wales, bloody and fierce as many of their details are, would call for 
stronger strains than the laureate generally gives forth. Many a 
stirring novel might be got out of the chronicled history of Wales, 
without stretching the bounds of historic probability ; but they are 
not yet written. 

One of the best uses that an antiquary can make of such tales as 
these, would probably be to select from them names of persons and 
places, and then try to connect these with what can be found of 
ancient names still extant. A supplementary chapter to the Hthno- 
logie Gauloise, formerly reviewed by us, might then be written, and 
some kind of corroboration might be found from the early inscribed 
stones of Wales with which our readers are now well acquainted. 
Further use tales such as these have none; but the book is an 
agreeable cento of the kind—recalls the old romancer to our mind— 
and is as well worth reading in prose as the “ Idylls” are in verse. 





